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FOREWORD 

. • -~ . ^ 

Unemployment has been a major problem in the United States "for several decades, affecting the lives of millions and * 
burdening the national economy. Among \ihe disadvantage* unemployment has reached staggering proportions. The federal * 
government has sponsored several majoryefforts to help the disadvantaged overcome barriers to employment; Most of these 
employment and training programs, including CETA, Job Corps, and others, concentrate primarily on skill training. Despite the 
efforts of these programs, many clients still fail to become or remain employed after, training. c 

A variety of factors may contribute to this situation. Among them are the clients' inability to conduct a systematic job* 
search, their inability to cope with the realities of the work wbrla, and their lack of career planning and problem-solving skills 
Many of these clients would benefit from follow-through services-services that, as the name implies, would follow through on 
what was begun in skill training, to provide the needed bridge to employment. ' 

' A conducted a * the National Center in 1980 revealed that currently very little is available to clients in the way of 
systematic follbw-through services. Moreover, the study showed that employment and training practitioners advocate such' ' 
services and express a need for guidelines for instituting a program of follow-through services. 

• This manual offers guidelines and suggested practices for planning and implementing a follow-through services component' 
in conjunction with an employment and training program. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



.In a study conducted at the National Center irr 1980,.CETA practitioners were interviewed regarding follow-through services- ' 
that is, services beyond the actual skill training, that would follow through on the job of preparing clients for stable employment 
and s^lf-sufficiency. That study revealed a lack of availability of such services. Moreover, the participants in the study generally* 
^ advocated the provision of follow-through services and expressed a need for guidelines for instituting such a program. \ 

' This manuatbased in part on that study, provides a set of .guidelines and suggested practices for implementing a follow-through 
services component in conjunction with-an employment and training program. While the original study .focused on CETA this 
^ manual should be useful for any employment and training program designed to assist disadvantaged clients. 

Guidelines are provided for planning a follow-through program to meet local needs, conducting a client needs assessment 
delivering services to clients, conducting program-evaluation, and staffing a follow-through program. ' ' 

Suggested practices are offered in four "major program areas: job search assistance,*job adjustment counseling, career planning , 
,anq training assistance, and referral to support services. " * r a 
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What Are Follow-Through Services 




FOLLOW-THROUGH SERVICES: AN OVERVIEW 



, We often talk about "follow-up and follow-through." What is the difference? In an employment and training program, ** 
follow-yp is a process of gathering job-related information from former participants and their employers. Follow-through, as the 
name implies, is following'through on what was begun in the program. Follow-through services will vary among p'rograms'and 
among clients, depending on local and individual needs. However, *the overall goal of a follow-through services program is 

to assure that training and other services lead to maximum employment opportunities and enhance 
self-sufficiency (CETA, 1973 Sec. 2, p. 1). ^ •« 

iruotheif words, follow-through services are whatever clients need, after training, to enable them to get and keep jobs. 

One cltBnTmay need help finding a job. Another may need counseling to help him or her adjust to work (and thereby keep 
the job> Others ,may need help from outside agencies to resolve non-job-related problems that nonetheless affect work. Still others 
may, at s6me point, desire additional education or training in order to build upon their original training. 



Why Are Follow-Through Services Need&i? 



c 



Unemployment 'has been amajor problem for the past several decades. Since 1970, the unemployment rate has nbt fallen 
below 4.9 percent. During 1980 an,d the first half of 1981, unemployment averaged 7.4 to 7.5 percent, with approximately 
8 million persons out of work. 1 

•\ .* ' 

A very la*ge proportion of the unemployed are socioeconomically disadvantaged. Youth, for example, make jup only one-fourth 
of the labor force but account Tor half of the unemployed.* Two out of five black teenagers are jobless. Some estimate black 
teenage unemployment in the inner cities to be'as high as 50 percent. 3 » 

• _ The federal government has sponsored major efforts, such as CETA and Job Corps, aimed at helping the disadvanfaijed qvercome 
barriers to employment While the primary emphasis of these programs Ispn sicill development, they also provide supportive services 



1 * 

JDIane N. Westcott, "Employment and Unemployment in the First Half of 1981/' pp. 3-8. 

2 J. Rosenburg; "New Youth Program Aims Are Set." ^ * ^ 

3 R.Taggart and G. Wurzburg, "Opportunities for Vocational Education in Youth Employment and Training Programs.' 
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to help participants remain enrolled in tteprograms. Supportive services can include' counseling, work orientation, job coaching 
health care, ch.ld care, transportation, an? other types of service. Local programs can devote as much .or as little of their resources 
to supportive services as they deem apprpproate. . - * • 

In addition, CETA programs provide job placement assistance to participants who are ending their training. Effectiveness of 
the programs often is measured by the number of program completers who are placed in jobs, with stkus checks made at thirtv- 
jsixty-, and ninety-day intervals. . • 

: Despite these efforts, a significant number of people who complete employment and training programs do not become employed. 
Many who do find jobs do not keep them. Some hop from job to jbb. Others remain unemployed and reenter training programs 
orj-eceive other forms of public assistance. In 1979, one-third of the 1.3 million CETA program completers-more than 400 000- 
dtd not get jofc$, return to school, or enter other training. 4 



. There appears to be no single explanation. The causes of unemployment among form'er trainees are related to a combination 
°lu Ct °J[* L ,m,ted em P'°V ment opportunities, job adjustment problems, a wide variety f of personal obstacles, and insufficient job 
skills. Disadvantaged persons, of whatever ethnic group; sex, or age, have been variously described as having- 
• limited education, N . 1 



poor motivation, 
negative attitudes toward work,,, 
low, self-esteem, 

little knpwledge of how to behave<on the job, 
poor wcxrk habits, 

a history of.irjterpersonal problems, and 
a hand-to-mouth existence. 



Even after skill training, these characteristics and conditions are apt tq remain, making it difficult for disadvantaged persons to 
find and retain employment. ' • ; 

' A • - ' . ' 

Clearly, there is alieed for services beyond skilf training-to follow through on what was begun, to assure "maximum 
.employment opportunities and... self-sufficiency." . ^ " , ■ 

A study was conducted in 1980 to assess the status of follow-through services providedio disadvantaged^raduafcs of CETA * 
programs. Out of 65 programs contacted,)less than 5 percent provided follow-through services. In the few program&ere such 
services were provided, delivery-was unsystematic and limitedin scope and duration. 5 



4 "CETA Serves 4 Million in FY 1979," ETA Interchange. 

5 Robert E. Campbell et at, Follow-Through Services: A Missing Link for the Disadvantaged. 
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However, among the CETA staff contacted (administrators, vocational educators, counselors, instructors, and placement 
officers), there was almost unanimous support of the concept of follow-through services. Advocates agreed that follow-through 
services could be Instrumental in enabling program, participants to become established in the labor market 

How Can Follow-Through Services Help? '*. , 

In thefolSw'^l ? wa 9 y h sr iCeS ™ WP amon 9 f 0 ™r employment and training program participants ^ . 

* * S^"^ Formerclient,whodonotfindemploym6ntorwho 
do become employed and then quit or lose their jobs can benefit from follow-through placement assistance The 
mce can be useful taM helping , clients identify job opportunities and instructing them on ^k^S^whlch 
would increase their pVntial-for jtable employment ' seeing skihs, wnicn 

• Follow-through services can help clients strengthen their self-esteem. By helping clients to obtain, adjust to and 

' • ^ *,? '? 6eC T, e eStab ' iShed inthe ' ab0r mark6t ' fo,,ow -^o«gh services can 25£! to the 

• - • i 'tZ Sf ^'^tf'^eem. This stronger sense of self-worth may lead to clients' becoming even more stable, 
j productive, and satisfied members of the work force. 

* dli!i^KoTt^l aid i . n i eversin 9? }ents ' long-temfproblems. Often** characteristics that impede a 
client s ability to get and keep a job cannot be reversed in the short time period during which training takesolace 

JSETi? be "S" 1 10 he ' P reS0,ve such prob,ems - ^How-through ^Va^Xotentla?* 
for helping clients over an extended period of time to improve their long-term employability and.career mnSoo * 

• FolloW-thrduglvservices can help clients obtain further education and training for career development Some clients 

• ■ «£2£5aP? B - ? 1 j ? b l Wan V° ?dVance 10 their ""^ either w ' thin cuS jobs t £Tgh other 
SLffi i£ 1 F ^ uent, V: f , arth . er *"«tion or training provides the means for career progression. A foK 

&ctr& Pr ° 9ram P C " entS t0 identifV edUCaJi ° n and tralnfng opportunities *at will help them achieve 

• In addition, follow-through/services have advantages for employment and training programs and for society as a whole- 

* 5 0 th 0 ^ r r 9h servk5es f? n . hejP to protect the training investment. Employment and training programs are expensive 
^TtriMt^f^ W***™* unofficially estimate that Lual^'^^^ZTm 

r$r?' d l pend,n . g on ^ Sl ? e and ^Pe of program, length of participation by the client, and the services 
/ fnc^JbSSv 3 " dfiHtf J ° S 5 When C "T f3il t0 ° bt3in 3nd k6eP a i° b follow-through services cTn 



/Follow-through service? can help to reduce thl number of program repeaters. Many clients complete training only to 
reenter the programs and receive more training. £ome clients'do this repeatedly. This may be due to fear of trying to 
. : survive in a competitive wbrk environment, poor attitudes toward work, inability to find employment, inability to 
cope with job stress, or other reasons. Many such^roblems can be averted or resolved through timely follow-through K 
services, such as job search assistance, work orientation, job adjustment counseling, atfd similar services. These services 
> can help to provide a transition from training to stable employment rather than to repeated training. 

. * \ *• " . - 

• Follow-through services can provide valuable feedback^ program improvement. Follow-through service staff are 
jr i a unique position to see the outcomes of employment and training programs did related services. Their direct 
contact with clients and employers in the labor market provides a view of how well clients^nd, in turn programs- 
are meeting their goals. -They can then provide evaluative feedback to the various program components of both the 
in thSe follow-tfirough programs. The information can be usedMn the anajysis and Improvement of services- 

• Follow.through services can improve the image and credibility of employment and training programs. When employers * 

ooeTnor e ndThp n nr rt ' C ' Pan 2' "S? ° f C0ThlWn ^ S * e ** » r0 9™ s ' concern with the client? nS . 

does not end when training ends, then the image of those Urograms may be enhanced. Follow-through services demon- 

.state a commitment to helping clients become established, productive, and satisfied members of the work force This 
«!a. \T '? omm,tme "i su PP orts,and strengthens the programs' image as contributing to the well-being of the workers 
tne employers, ana the cdxnmunity at large. ... , * ' ♦„ 

• tl^lSZ^^ to produce societal benefits. To the extent that follow-through services help clients 
become established in the labor market, society gains in a number of ways: hj the knowledge that the clients haVe 
become taxpayers, no.t tax users; in realizing clients' contribution to the nation's productivity as opposed to theiKdrain 
on its resources; and in the recftiction of transfer payments and the increase in collected taxes"? consumer spending and 
national output. . • ! 
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■ . - RELEVANT LEGISLATION 

% - t V i 

The following is a summary of legislation that is designed to address the problem of unemployment, especially among the 
. disadvantaged. This list only highlights some of the most relevant acts, amendment^ and sections. For a more complete under- 
standing of the legislation, you should refer to the acts themselves. 6 "S i 

' » 

1962 Manpower Development and Training Act (NfDTA), , 

. Provided retraining for individuals who were jobless as a result of technological advances or changes in the economy. . 

* ' * 

1963^ Amendments to M^T^fV . * 

Shifted the focu> tolnclude job seeking and job maintenance skills in addition to occupational training. Skill building 
was no longer the primary legislative emphasis, particularly when individuals to'be trained.or retrained were defined 
as disadvantaged. 

1963 Vocational Education Act of 1963 . 

Sought to respond to the needs of diverse segments of the population for vocational training for employment. 
Broadened -th^focus o,f vocational education to recognize the special needs of the disadvantaged,* minority groupf 
and the handicapped. ^ _ - ' * 

1964- .Economic Opportunity Act ' . % 

Created a variety, of programs to. lower unemployment rates among disadvantaged youth and adults. Sponsored ■ 
-programs included the following: I . ' 

Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC):,Pfovided^paid work experience to low-incdme, unemployed youths aged 14 to 21. 

Job Corps: Provided" emedial education, skills training, on-the-job work experience; counseling, and health services * 
to severely disadvantaged youths aged 16 to 21.* , 

** • Jobs in the Business Sector, promoted by the National Alliance of Business (NABS-doBS): Provided opportunities 
for the.structurally uhemptoyed to take jobs whare they could "shadow" or have a mentor, to teach them new skills. 

( •-*?:».. o > 

jl * \ 4 ' - m i 

\\ o ' ^ J ' 
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Legislation summaries are taken in part from Bridges to Employment, Books I and II. 
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1968 The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

Expanded and strengthened provisions of the 1963 act to serve specrfied populations. Authorized state-level grant 
programs to give priorfty to certain programs to train or retrain high school students and out-of-school youth. ' 
Specifically named those who coulf not succeed in a regular vocational program because of academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicaps. Expanded vocational guidance and counseling to more adequately support the identified groups ' 
in selecting and preparing for employment. , -x 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), P.L. 93-^03 - 
Replaced many of the separate categorical programs with a system of coordinated and comprehensive programs largely 
under local control* Provided for job training-employment opportunities, and community services for the economically 
disadvantaged. Major goals were productive employment and self-sufficiency. . 

CETA has been amended by the^Emergericy Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974,. the Emergency Jobs 
Pxograms Extension Act of 1976, the CETA Amendments of 197Z, the Youth Employment^ Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977, and the CETA Amendments of 1978. . . * 

the present version of CETA is "comprehensive" because each of its eighties addresses a specific range of services. 
These services complement one another and-are designed to provide job* training and employment opportunities to the 
economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed with the goal of enabling these persons.to secure self- 
sustaining, unsubsidized employment. 

Some of the most.releyant sections jnclude the following: 

Section 221 : Services jnclude,*but a/e not limited to (1) job se 
work programs or activities, (4) education and in 
' 'training, and (6) work experience programs. 




ssistance, (2) outreach, (3) supported 
i6nal c skill training, (5) on-the-job • 



Section 301 : 
Seption 304: 
Section 421ff: 
Section 450ff : 



Section 801 ff; 



Employment-related needs of persons who face particular disadvantages in specific and general 
labor markets or occupations must be met 

Job search and relocation assistance should be provided to the economically disadvantaged 
unemplbyed, and underemployed. • , 

Youth .Employment and Training Programs should provide training and employment oppor-' 
tunities to enhance the job prospects and career opportunities of unemployedyouth, 
A Job Corps sfiould be established for'those^economicaUy disadvantaged youXs who need 
and can benefit from an dnusually intensive program to become more responsible, employable 
.and productive citizens, * - 

A Young Adult Conservation Corps should.be established to provide employment and other 
benefits to unemployed youth through work on conservation and other public projects 
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1 976 The Education Amendments of 1976 (P. L 94-482) 

Emphasized the importance of guidance and counseling in vocational programs. Relevant sections include the 
following: A 

i 

Section 1 10(b)(1): At least 20% of ea*bh state's allotment should be used to pay 50% of the cost of vocational 
education for disadvantaged persons. 

Section 1 10(c): At least 15% of each state's allotment shoilld be used to pay 50% of the cost of vocational 

' * education for unemployed, out-of-school youth, among others. 1 
Section 112(b)(1): The use of student and employer follow-up data\ mandated. 
Section 122(e): Priority for funding cooperative vocational education programs through local education 
agencies is given to areas with high dropout and youth unemployment rates. 
Programs should be designed for high quality vocational education programs for urban 
centers with high concentrations of economically disadvantaged individuals, unskilled ? 
workers, and unemployed, individuals. 

Section 139(a)(7): Vocational resource centers should be established to meet the special needs of out-of-school 
v individuals. 

Section 140: Grants should be authorized to states for conducting special programs for the disadvantaged, 
t especially in areas with high concentrations of youth jjnemployment and school dropouts. \ 



Section 132(a)(1): 

4 ' 
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OVERVIEW OF THE MANUAL 



How the Manual Was Developed 



-Jji 1980 "? 1 ' * «« conducted to assess the current status of follow-through services provided to disadvantaaed araduat** 
of employment and tram.ng programs. Focusing primarily on CETA programs, the sLy soughfto ^SXSffijS^ 



• To what extent do employment and training programsprovide follow-through services to their clients? 

, • What facilitators and barriers exist in relation, to such services? 

• If so, how should they be delivered? \ 

t T h h at rep U ort °' ^ Wefe PreSCnted the f ° rm ° f a reSearCh report ' 9 This maj1ual is based ' in ,arge part ' on ^ e contbnt * of 

J 

The following^characteristics of the original study place possible limitations on therscope of this manual: 
] * TheSpdy focused on CETA programs and did no? address other types of employment arid training programs. **- 
• . • Recommended practices were not necessarily being used successfully in existing follow-through programs, since 



such programs could not found. 

. Participants in.the study were chose partly because they were In favor of fdl low-thro ugh services. Therefore 
potential problems and barriers may have been overlooked. 



\ 



\ 



• Deriie Deriniston et al. A series of sevwfdocuments focusing on forking w j t h special needs learners. See Bibliography for document titles. 
8 Patricia W. Winkfield, Karin Stork-Whitson, and Gary Ripple, Book I: Recruitment and Counseling Practices for Disadvantaged, Unemployed, Out-of- 
School Youth In Vocatidnal prbgrams; Marion T. Johnson et al., Book II: Practices for Job Development, Placement, and Ffiffifcrhrough of Unemployed 
Youth for Vocational Education and Manpower Training. °, 



9 Robert^. Campbell et al., Po/low-Through, 
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Who.Will Use It 

n« J^n !H° rk w, * l d,wdv » nto fi?J? clienfs in an employment and training program, this manual is for you. While many of the 

^^^^^ n * f ^ in re 'f 5" *° CETA ' m0St ° f the 9Uide,ines and practices are use ™ for othe "mgi™ 

nrnnrL n? fT 1 ' lf ^ W™? 1 ^ ° f foll0wing ^ of prograr7ls < V ou find * his ma ™ a ' ^eful ir> designing a 
program of follow-through serpices for your clients: \ • . y yd 

CETA empfoyment and training programs 

Job Corps programs • • " 

Vocational education programs 
Adult education programs 

Community-based training programs * ' ■ . 

Business, industry, and labor programs 

• ) ^ 

j Not every program in every situation will be able to provide follow-through services as described here. Your program mav find 
it necessary to adapt the guidelines or use practices selectively. For example, if y bu are in a Job Corps mr^ J^^ 
participants are geographically scattered, you may find it impractical to offer your clients follow-though 
of the fpllowing adaptations might be possible for your program: v . y services. nowever, some 

# ^m^t^$!^ a ^ngements with agencies in the clients' local areas (perhaps through Employment Service 

t P Helping employers set up their own suppofr pVograms fpr disadvantaged workers * 

* Running intensive job search and job adjustment workshops just prior to clients' termination 

• Xtomjucting telephone follow-up interviews and advising clients as to where they can get focal help with specific 



What Is Included 



Chapter 2 includes guidelines fgp- 

pjanning a follow-through program to rn^et local needs, 
conducting client needs assessment, , 
delivering services to clients, /, 
conducting program evaluation, and . 
staffing the follow-through program. 



* ' 

Chapters 3 through 6 provide suggested practices to be used in the following service areas: 

• Job search assistance * — 

• Job adjustment counseling 

• Career planning apd training assistance 
. • • Referral to support services 

What Format Is Used 

Gufdelines are organizetLunder the following headings: 

• What Is Done? y 

• When Is It Done? 

• Who Does It? . L 

• How Is It Done ? J 

Practices are organized according to these headings: 

• Objectives /• 

• Methods > / . * 

• Comments « ' ■» 



PLANNING A PROGRAM TO MEET LOCAL NEEDS 

What It Done? Local program personnel need to determint how best to provide follow-through service* to their^lients 
6 within the framework of their own goals, regulations, and resources. 

There an* fouKessential task's in sefting up a follow-through program that can be jcarripd but effectively in the local situation: 10 

• Identify follow-through Service areas "* \ - * 
• , - • Identify available mean* of service delivery , . . 4 * * 

• Determine effective procequres fordellvery of,follow-through seiVices 
Implement procedures ' y ' • . . • ■ * - . * 

The dutcomes of the planning process r/ay vary greatly, depending on the type of organization or agency, the existing structures 
with which the program will be integrated, and the'available resources- - A . M . ' % 

When It It Don*? Planning is initially done when it is determined that there is a need for follow-through services and a • 
commitment to providing them. However/the planning processshouid not be a one-time event. Some aspects of program planning 
should be done periodically or on an ongoing basis. This can he|p*«nsure that the follow-through program continues to meet local 
goals and needs, 9 \ ' 



% 



* |Vho Does It? Planning a follow-through program should involve personnel at all levels: 3 v 

v • Adminfstratorswst be involved to provide for institutional leadership, commitment of resources, and coordination 
• • among components of tfttf overall program: - ■ 

• Program personnel who will be involved ih implemerttation,shduld be represented in the planning. This will help , 
ensure thattheir valuable insights are obtained and will help develop a lartTng^ommitment among the staff. 

- . « Counselors; interviewers, trainers, clericatstaff, and others should be included ps appropriate! 
In addition^hput should ^be tj^n^ from people outside tte 

• Former clfenti&ouid be interviewed about problems they have had which post-training support *night have 
helped tp alleviate. - . ** - 

' ^p/oKfi^.«n *fliye : their id^dboutprjpblems-ptjob/appli^ntS'and'of new'emplo'yees.r *" 1 

; • Other agencies can provide information ab^^ t * 



10 Many bf the ideas In this section related to the planninq tasks and activities are taken from Fniin^ u» w c n w «. 
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How 1$ It Done? Specific activities are described below for the four majrf planning tasks. 



Identify .Follow-Through Service Areas 



1. 



2. 



4. 



Define the goafs and objectives to be met by the follow-through program. The overall goal of a follow-through program is 
generally to monitor and support former trainees in order to help them achieve maximum jofrsuccess and career progression. 

More specific goals and objectives wilt vary among different programs and institutions. For example, helping clients with 
placement, training clients to locate jobs on their own, and helping clients keep their jobs by resolving on-the-job conflicts 
might be among objectives of your program. i 

Conduct a client needs assessment to identify need? to be met through a follow-through program. Regular job placement and 
foltow-up contacts can be used for this purpose. For example, in a CETA program, the following contact points wkuld be 
useful: * * " t s 

• Termination interview: Provides a chance to anticipate (and* perhaps avert) possible problems; reduces the risk of 
, losing contact with the client; acquaints the client with available follQw-through services. 4 

• Thirty-day follow-up: Provides a chance to identify problems that have surfaced^ the first month on the job, when 
* the most adjustment is required If the client has not found a job, or has losta job, the need for support can be 

t identified at this point, before the situation becomes too negative, 

• Later follow-up contacts: Assure that the program is offering support on a continuing basis. Different kinds of 

) ^problems tend to be encountered at these points than are found soon after training. <v 1 

Since needs assessment should be a part of any ongoing follow-through program, the assessment that is conducted for planning 
^purposes can simply be the beginning of the ongoing process. The difference is that, for planning, the results are compiled to 
develop an overall picture of client heeds.. For ongoing assessment, the results are used primarily on an individuar basis. They 
can, at any later time, be compiled as part of program evlauation. 

Additional guidelines for conducting client needs assessment are prdvided*m pages 24-28. * 

Structure assessment instruments and methods to reflect the objectives of the needs assessment Standard follow-up instru- 
ments and methods might not obtain the information needed for planning a follow-through prpgram. They should be reviewed 
with this purpose in mind and revised or replaced as hecessary. , « I . , * 

♦ * I < * 

Survey employers to learn how satisfied they are'with. former trainees. EmployerStobservations can shed light on areas where 
follow-through support mqy be needed. For exampje, v emplayers' reasons for rejectirigjjob applicants can indicate where 
clients need support in deyelpping.job-seeking skills. On-the-job problems of new employees can, indicate a need for job 
adjustment counseling on specif io topics. * - - ". 
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5* Expect needs or problems related to the following areas: \ 
" • Job seeking skills 

j • Job adjustment, work adjustment, and self-image 
j • Personal and family life # ■ 
v fi Occupational skills and career progression 

.Guidelines for delivering follow-through services related to these four areas are provided on pages 29-31 . Suggested practices 
for these areas are provided in Chapters 3 through 6. 



'Identify Available Means of Service Delivery 



I 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Seek workable delivery modes for each area of n^that has been identified, try to find a way, or combination of ways, to 
mept each specific need identified. ThS guide!! ri& and practices described in this manual will provide a starting point for 
designing a program of services to meet local needs. They should be expanded, limited, or otherwise adapted to reflect local 
goals and objectives, organizational structures, regulations, and resources. 

Investigate relevant rules and regulations that govern the types of services that can be offered. Relevant federal legislation 
pertaining to government employment and training programs, was outlined in Chapter 1. There may be variations in policy 
and procedures for carrying out federal guidelines in your local area. If yours is a vocational education, business and industry, 
or commuoity^ased program, you will need to review company or institutional policy and the organizational structure with 
which thVfpllo^ 

• In considering ^job^arcfi^istanqe as a means of follow-through, distinguish between providing services on an in-house basis 
and subconifccffig with ah outsid^ource^ An in-house prggram uses program staff and facilities to trSih clients in job search ' 
skills and assi^Henn i vyith placement. A iubfcontradted program makes use of an existingexternafjob search program on a 
cbntrapt basi§^CHents,are refer program for needed job search skills, yet remain a part of the follow-through 

prpgriamfor other sen/icesjas neededf^, • . 1% • \ . 

*\ 4 * "\ r% * 

9 In establishing goajFfor %house prog^sflr selecting outside programs with which to subcoritrafii^indicators of success such 
as the fbttpmpg^ rate o^ at least 65 percent; .cf ient job retention of at least six months; client salaries 

above minfmu ^plmnnien^.using such indicators as the client's application^ skills, interests, and values 

rftejitffi . \ rr ^ ' \ . 

be considered in planning a joti^search assistance component of the program. 




individual and group counseling in terms of 
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5. In considering referral as a means of follow-jthrough, identify specific services available to clients, tooth within and outside 
the employment and training agency. ^ > ' 

Many types of "in-hbuse" referral can often be made without significant cost or effort. For example: 

• Sitting in on^group counseling sessions gr job search skills workshops to reinforce job-seeking skills or job retention 
concepts i * 

• Access'to individualized, curriculum materials for brushing up on occupational skills not adequately learned during 
training 1 . \ 

t * Access to materials on employment opportunities as they are received in the placement office 

• Arrangemente for "shadowing" employees in business or industry to reinforce realities of the workplace * ' ' 

Referral topside sources of assistance offers tremendous potential for expanding the capacity of the follow-through 
program. Chapter 6 outlines the various types of agencies that may be available locally to deal with legal, health familv 
transportation, financial, and other areas of concern. . »• \ • 

. ... . . . \ 

Many communities have directories of such services. If none exists, the results of the identification process can be used to 
develop such a directory. , . v 1 

•• ' ' i- ■: • .u< V '' ' ' . • — ' 

Encourage clients' uie 6t seltessessmentjechpiques learned during training. Ih employment and training programs, counselors 
and clients work with an Employability Development Plan (EDP) oh an. ongoing basis. The emphasis that is placed on establish- 
ing self-assessment patterns can yield important follow-through benefits. Clients should realize that the same techniques of 
establishing objectives, measuring progress'toward those objectives, and reviewing, options are life skUls.'Yhe EDP should 
continue to be used as a focus fof planning, for develo pment of skills , and for evaluation during follow-through ' 



6. 



Use emphye^ntact^an inUirect means of service delivery. Employers have mdicated that they have a major problem 
keeping cjisa^antaged workers. These employers should be informed how they can help provide th^support and reinfbrce- 
, ment that new wqrkdrsTTespecially the disadvantaged-needin order to adjOst to their hew situations. 

Helping the employers develop this capacity has benefits forlfihconcerned: 

• For the employee, in making job adjustment easier and success more likely 

• For the employer, in maWnii%more likely that training time and breaking-in periods will not be wasted because 
of employees' leaving , * . 

• For the follow-through program, (n expanding the clients' sources of assistance -and thereby lessening the burden 

' =; Of Support , 0. ■ ; • j • . 

jl, . * \ For employment and training program, in improving its rate of job retention among clients 



In addition, employer expectations that are identified di ring this process can be used in the counseling program to better 
prepare clients for employability. 

sM B. Determine the available level of funding for, and the level tif commitment for, providing follow-through services. This is a 
crucial factor^in planning. Follow-through programs are not established without expense, effort, and a well-trained staff. 
An effective program takes funding and commitment. f 

The study of CETA programs cited earlier reported several existing barriers to follow-through, all in this area of funding 
and commitment: • ^ i0m , 

• Lack of central administrative impetus and leadership at the federal and state levels 

• Lack of funding designated specifically for follow-through 

• Lack of reward to programs that do follow-through (since incentivesare based primarily on placement rather than 
on job retention or career progression) 

• Reservations (although limited) smong program staff about the value of follow-through 

* • • Insufficient staff to handle the expanded services , 

While these barriers were noted among CETA programs, similar barriers might exist in other programs as well. Each program 
.* m must determine on an individual basis- 

• whether funds can x be made available without excessively draining them from other services and thus decreasing the 
latter's effectiveness; * * * 

• whether the goals and. objectives to be met by follow-through are significant enough to justify the cost of the 
i follow-through program;- 9 . 

• • whether staff can be expanded or reorganized to handle the added responsibilities; and 

• whether sufficient staff commitment existe (or can be generated), to make the program work. 

Or* way to decrease the burden on staffed funds is to identify mechanisms within the present program on which the new 
services can be built. For example, the termination interview and thirty-, sixty-, ancf ninety-day follow-up checks in CETA 
programs could be used for follow-through purposes. . \ 

Determine Effective Procedures for Delivery of Follow-Through Services . 

• 1. Establish a systematic delivery system. A follow ; thJough program that lacks systematic delivery of services, or that is vague 
. in such areas as duration or scope of services, procedures, and staff responsibilities is not likely to be cost-effective. Indeed 
it is not apt to be effective at meeting clients^needs. - * 



In pfenning for systematic delivery, the followingaspect&should be included: 



Initial and ongoing client needs assessment 
Scope of services to be offered 
Duration of services 
Procedures for scheduling and referral 
Staff responsibilities 

Reporting and record-keeping procedures 
Program evaluation . 

Coordination with other program components 
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it 



2 * Sriectand train staff who will imp/emenbfirocedures. Use a detailed analysis of the tasks to be performed as a guide. 
Additional information on staffing is provided on pages 35*41. ' 

3- InstitutBMQcedures to integrate follow-through into the overall program. Overall program goals should focus orVj'ob stability 
ratter than simply on placement. Wherever possible,' fdfo>w-through concepts and techniques should be included in-the 
cophponehts of the employment and training program. 'For example, training should incorporate job adjustment skills into 
the occupational skills taught in the program. 

The follow-through program should be established.onthe same philosophy as the rest of^he program to ensure its coordina- 
tion with other program components. ... 

For example, CETA regulations call for conducting individual assessment/developing an«Emplbyability Development Plan (EDP) 
for.each client,.providing training and placement services, provjdipg appropriate support services to4ielp clients complete 
jraining and retain employment, and conducting follow-up studies of former clients. These same objectives can be carried out 
"n follow-through: individual assessment naturally precedes delivery ofservices; the EDP can be used as a focus for self- 
cessment arid further planning*fjob search i assi^h^ can be provided to aid in placement; and so on. •'" 

Establish the time period within which services will be made-available to clients. Services are likely to be in greater demand^ 
in theearly months after training *ari l^teVoji^^^ures.should be scheduled so that needs are met as promptly as possible. 
This may call for a schedule in which sei-yices are intensive at first, then'gradually phased oiit over time. An example of this 
type of schedule for one'type of employment and training program is shown pn the next pagie. 

Most programs will identify a point-for example, twelve months after training en*is-at which folk 
end. Plans should be made for Iqpatirig other assistance "at this point if it will be needed. 

Provide for continuity and consistency of seAV/^Shuttlingcliejits .from one counselor to another can make it diffipultlto 
develop a sound counseling relationship. 1} can also lead t<? clients' dropping out because they sense a lack of involvement 
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Assessment and Training 
(up to 24 months) i 



Activities: \ 

e Intake processing and orientation 
- •- Vocational assessment 

• Employability Development Plan 

• Job training 



• Supportive services 

• Job placement x 



. Follow-Through 

(Up to 12 months) 



Activities 



Months • 



1 



Needs 
assessment 
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Less frequent activity, or 
3on an as-needed basis ' 
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Some>cjients will "open up" abqut job adjustment problems and other needr more readify when they have had a chance 
to develop trust in one or two coifiiselors. L V ' 

i v Qn toe other hand, clients shouldV ehcouraged to develop adjustment skills. A client's dependences a single rfaff 

mejnber to solve his or her problems can lead to dependency on the support system-a situation of long-term hand-holding- 
which should be avoided. V . 3 - 

6. Allow for information obtained in the follow-through program to be used for program evaluation. A process for this purpose 
is described on pages 32-34 H K 

. y ' ... : • ■ J - • . • t < • -Nj-. 

7. Qoo&ratm rerationships with institutions and community organizations to which you might wish to refer clients 
~~ These would include, $mon$ others, the followingr 

• Vocational schools \ _ - 

• Postsecondary schools, such as universities, colleges, and technical schools 

• Social service agencies 

• State employment services v 

• Public ass&ance ctepartmefhts ^ 
Vocational rehabilitation 



4 0 



Librarie$.arid other resource centers 
'Religious organizations! 



8. 



9. 



■.More complete. lists. of referral agpnctes are provided in Chapters 5 and 6. , * . ... 

Establish vehicles for information exchange.. The ideal would be a council for coordinated information ex#lange among all 
groups-providing services of this nature. ,Other methods are also useful, including one-to-one personnel cWifacts conferences 
directories, Tiewsletters, and. soon. , ;,; . x , t , . * * , '• / ' 

Develop and maintain a file otservices to which clients can be referred. Such a file can be compiled as a handbook for staff 
atsomf point in the prpgram. ~- „ , * . . : . 

* ' • ' .*' 

Additional information on developing a. directory of service is mcluded in Chapter 6. - ' 

Keep ireful records,.oi contacts; dates, and types of services rendered for each client, Systematic record keeping is important 
for efficient service and to assure that contact is maintained with clients; If computerized data storage is an option records 
can be [ programmed and updated easily»along with the f rest of the client file. " s. 
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Implement Procedures 

1. implement foflovpthrough procedures, using the program goals and objectives as overall guides. Clients should feet the 
presence of a personal support system, and the system should prcJve itself ultimately by increasing clients' job stability. 

Include such areas as the following in the program of services%ccorcfing to the results of the planning that has taken place. 

• Job search assistance * 
' § Job adjustment counseling . 1 

• Career,planning [and training assistance ^ ^ * ; T 
* •Referral to support services * - "? ■ 

'Additional inforgatton about implementing deliveVy of services in these areas is providedLon p&ges 29-31: Suggested practices 
. Jfor the^ aras arepro^^^ 



2; 



Recognize that some clients will need assistance in more than one area. 'Schedule assistance to address each need in a timely 

|; atonce , m 



3. Incorporate, ongoing client needs assessment and program evaluation in the program implementation. Additional information 
oh these functions is provided in the following pages. j ' ' - t- . . 
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_^ CLIENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



' . ~" What »* Doner Staff members work individually with clients to obtain information about them. For example thev 
determine whether the client is- . y 

•^unemployed and in neejLoHpb search assistance; 

f ''• employed but having trouble adjusting to the. work environment and in need of job adjustment counseling; 

• ; • employed but Haying difficulty keeping the job because of personal problems (child care, transportation* legal 
^ m family, or otberff or ' ... . • ■ \J* ' 

• employed Iwt dim^ status, dwd^id job. 

This information is used to determine what kinds of follow-through services may be.appropciate for the client. 



Who Does It?? Needs assessment.should bp conducted by an experienced placement counselor. If possible, it sh6^idb>a 
counselor who has worked with the xtfent before. Knowledge of the individual/the labor\narket,the community, employers 
an J job retention problems makes the placement counselor well suited for this role. In most instances/the assessment activity 
naturally overlaps with other placement roles, such as job development and follow-up status checks. 



When Is f it Done? A client's need fdr foll6w-through f services. 
should, take place when the client-is completing, or isabout to com 



ild.be assessed as early as possible. Ideally, needs assessment 
TJJJ^5rJZrTiT&:\ "-3 : TS"*"-" 5 auuui l V ^mp^ia training program. Ongoing assessment shoufd also be 

S f K r ° nt aftertrammg.- Assessment may coincident h end-of-program and postprogram status checks, but , 
statt should be alerj to signsjthat assessment may be needed atbther times./ ^ . 

C, . Early assessment is Important for. several reasons:. • ' * ''' v %*ia**~ . A * 

U reduces the chances pf losjng .contacii^ith mVclient after, the training program ends. 

* ^^^J^Mt^^^'^ 911 ^^ lf tbWtecomeTiecessary. The first month on the 
.f* '^W^'ff A? 6 ^ o»ustment for riew,employees. Thisjs theperiod when the new worker must 
t learn J*;jpb ano becpme^djusted to coworkers, supervisors, company rulesgwork schedules, performance standards 
new famjlyiarrarig^ during this perjod that problems|>ften surface and support is needed. 

• Itallbws time after the assessmehtto provide the needed services. « * 



f m 



How 1$ It Done? Client needs assessment is done primarily through personal interviews. Telephone and mail inquiries 
may be useful supplements in some cases. For example, the initial interview may be done in a one-to-one counseling situation 
at the training site or agency offices. Subsequent sessions may be telephone interviews or worksite or home visits 



The following guidelines are useful in planning assessment techniques: 

• A standard r form, such as a modified follow-up form, should be used to record the client's status and need for 
follow-through services. A sample is shown on pages 26-28. 

• If a problem is identified during the interview, the client should be told"abo\it available follow-through services. 

• The counselor should make appropriate arrangements for services, such as enrolling the client in a job search group 
or scheduling the client for individual counseling. \ H 
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Sample Form ,; 

•m 

FOLLOW-UP/FOLLOWTHROUGH SURV 




\ 

• \ 



(The survey is intended as an open-ended questionnaire foY the counselor to/iU in assessing the client's current education and 
employment status -and determining the client's need for follow-through services.) 



General Information 

Name: — ?~ ""* 




✓Social Security Number: 



Address: 



Telephone; 



Alternate telephone Number: 



.Age: 



Program Participation Information 

(Summarize the client's program participation.) 

* * *- 

Type of Training Name of Program % 

# 

- — : * ^ * 4 e 



Completion Date 




Career Goal: 
Comments: 
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Simple Form, continued 

Current Eduration/Employment Statu* 

Highest Grade Completed: _^ 

..^ Currertly/affending school. If yes, describe. 
# 



EmplpyedC FulJT-time Part-time 

If employed; provide the followiog information:. 

Job Title 



/ 



/ 



^Job.Duties : 



Current Wage Rate: 
Name of Company 



per 



Company Address. 



Any problems with present jobMHlye*, describe. * 



Unemployed (but seeking employment) ^ - 

* * . * 

Not in labor force (not employed and not seeking employment) 



10. ^W- 
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Sample Form, continued I 

\ 

0 

Problems, Need for Follow-Through Services 

f/yet d^be^betow °« the c,ient ' s ' iburrent education/employment status, is there a need for follow-through services? 

» • 

Problem - , 

(Briefly summarize - e.g., Needs child care .for 2y*-year-old child.) ' 



Recommendations ♦ * 

(Briefly specify what shouid be done to help the client - e.g., Provide information on local day-care organizations.) 



Action Taken 

(Indicate any action taken - e.g., Gave client address, phone number, and person to contact at Tiny Tots Day Care Center.) 




f 
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DELIVERY OF SERVICES TO CLIENTS 

» « 



-« J? follQW,n 9 are four major areas in which you may decide to provide follow-through services: job search assistance job 
adjustment counseling career planning and training assistance, and referral to support services. While other areas may be chosen • 
^J?are^e£^d to Ws^tioT **** t0 ** ?ervice * areas most Weralty needed by clients. The four areas of follow-through 

Job Search Assistance 

* - - ^ 

- .~df tat - l$ D °"° ? C,len1 ? ? h ° haVe conr) P |eted ^'n'ng an <* have not found a job are offered training^ job-seeking skills and 
assistance in carrying out a jot^search. * ' ^ • . 

When Is It Done? Job search assistance is provided whenever it becomes apparent that help is needed-usually at the end of 
tne-emplpyment and training program or after unsuccessful attempts at finding a job. 

outsid^sourcf ' t? ' searcK asslstance may be P rov 'ded on an in-house basis by program staff or on a subcontract basis by an 



How Is It Done? Job search assistance can be provided through a variety of approaches, including the following: 

• Formal job search programs i 

• I nformaf job search support groups 

• Buddy approaches' ; ; 

\ Individual counseling and job development 

• Employment service referral " 

Suggested practices for job search assistance are provided in Chapter 3. 



1/ 



Job Adjustment Counseling . 

What Is Done? Employedciie^s who are having trouble adjusting to the work environment receive counseling to help 
improve meir chances for job retention/jo^^ ^ — 



A 



It 




? ■ 




When Is It Done? Clients receive counseling after^lacement to help them- . 

• cope with the new job environment; 

• understand and deal with values that arejiew or may seem alien; 

• handle stresses and strains arising from cultural, linguistic, and sex role conflicts; and 

• resolve work-related problems that may arise, such" as difficulties in relationships with supervisors and coworkers. 

4 JSSSS th l^ a ^ of employment are critical. Job adjustment counseling provfcfcfrat this time may make the difference 
in whether the client succeedsor fails in forming a pattern of job retention^and career stability. 



Who Does It? Job adjustment counseling-is provided by professionally trained counselors. 



\ 



nr JJ°jj '* h Done? . ^istance with job adjustment is provided trough group and individual counseling techniques. Suggested V 
practicesfor group and individual counseling^ provided in Chapter 4. ' aaK,ieu » 



Career Planning and Training Assistance 

What Is Done? Clients who wish to advance in their present pareers'or to set new career goals with greater potential for iob 
sat.sfact.on and advancement are helped with career planning. Then, as appropriate, they may be helped to. obtain further educa- 
tion and training to implement those plans. - . • ■ • . 

When Is It Done? Assistance with career planning and implementation is provided at any time a need is recognized. Most ' 
often this occurs during employment that has ceased to be fully satisfying or after'the client leaves such-employment. 

Who Does It? ' Career planning and training assistance is provided by professionally trained placement counselors. 

How Is It Done? There areltwp aspects to^carwrplannihg-and training assistance: career planning assistance and referral to 
education and training. Career planning assistance can be provided through individual and group approaches. The aim of this 
SSJSiT 0 ^ ^ assess J thelr ski " s ' interests ' and occupational aspirations; (2) explore career options (including non- 

^? Sr IS -1 (3) make sound career dec.sjons. Referral to education and training involves matching clients' education/ 
training needs with available programs. . » 



Suggested practices for providing career planning and training assistance are provided in Chapter 6. 



h ■ 
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Referral to Support Services * / 

- « J? 8 * ,$ 1 P^ ne? Client s who have personal, family, health, transportation, child care, legal, or other probiems that adversely 
. atrect their ability to get and hold a job receive assistance in finding outside sources of help with these problems. 
'• • - 
When Is It Done? Referrals to outside supportservices are made any time a need for such services is identified. For example 
referrals might be made. during job 5«arch assistance, after placement, or during career planning assistance.' ' 

Who Does It? Referral is done by.the counselor who is working with the client when the problem is identified. 

How Is It Done? program staff help clients identify personal problems that may impede successful employment When it is 
determined that outside help is needed to deal with those problems, staff members help clients get in touch With theappropriate 
9Q6ncy* ^ , 

Suggested practices for referral to support services are provided in Chapter 6.* 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



^ An important part- of any service program is the gathering and use of evaluative data about the program Such data cah be 
used as an mdicator of needed improvements in the program. It car, also be used as a basis for plannin! ^£e directions 

fntn H 0 ^^ em P^ ment a " d ^king Programs often lack a systematic means of gathering evaluative data and channeling it v 
n^program,mprovement Data that are gathered usually relate to numbers of cliente.served and placed. vSSSm geWrallv 
used to justify expenditures and assure continued funding. ™ generally ( 

' nr«/i?i ^SlTw 0 ^ f T a ' e * a, H ation occasionally^ done, their focus is oftenl broad and they usually dolfof 
Se^ °" an oP-ionaNeve,, Moreover, the feedback delay is lon^fte/a year £ 

.*.**,. " 

oh« fl ^ 0 W 0 h n°^l e r t 9a ¥ d ' D R| acem f n y 05 development, follow-up, and follow^through activities are in a uniqut position to 
»Mrfrirwi ^icfresults of programs. In the course of working with clients and'employers, they learn about unmet client nee* 
£S7^ SaS? pr ° b i emS - * uch P r * blems reflect 0" the effectivene^of the follow-through program bu^also^'the ' 

quality of skill training, the appropriateness of placements, the adequacy of counseling, and the coordination^monff serlic^ ^ 



nr O fl^ a ^i??nHLi nf0 ? iat , i0 ') °n^"t d ^l" 9 follow ' throu 9 h ' which may relate to program effectiveness, is fed back to the 
rmXTth^pr^ramr ° followthrough programs but training programs as well. The information can then be used to * 

^Ji? DOn6? Evaluat j° n mu * b . e a continuous process or it will bVof little value. Evaluative information should be % fed ' 
back to reta ed program areas whenever it is received. Timing will be affected by the systems; chosen for feedback. For examole 
if most employer contacts occur,at the time of placemen? and at thirty-, sixty-, and ninety-day follow-up checkpoints then most 
informatiorvobtained from employers will be fed bacltat thdse intervals. ' \ . • * ^mis, men most 

• . • " • . ••.••'•"* 

ice?° D °l $,t? A " Pr ° 9ram St3ff shouia teke part in recording and relaying information that can be used to improve client ' 



services. 



o «^i l0V, L !S . ,t 5° ne? u 6 ^" 86 P ro ^ ram structure ' raffing, and operational procedures differ among local programs the most 

J^l£?E£ m w a "!? mS ™ V a .' S0 d l ffer ' Ther6f0re ' ^ aluation should be d «igned at the loToT regionTllevel 

to meet local needtfwithin the constraints of program operations. a ' 
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Strategi^^guld be selected that— 

• provide constructive recommendations for program improvements; , r 

• provide information in a usabfe form:. and « ' 

• minimize burdensome activities, such as excessive paperwork and reporting procedures. 



Th^f bllowihg steps are suggested as one appro** to analyzjngloc^l evaluation needs and determining the best ways of 
Hjeeting those needs. - • 1 / • 1 

overall program goals. Basting program goals should be reviewed to' determine toward what ends program improve- 
ments are to be aimed., Ex&mples include the following: v 1 improve- 



• Client satisfaction 

• Employer satisfaction '- 

• High placement rate 

• High rate of job retention 

• Career stability or progression among clients 



2, 



Retention of clients in training, counseling, and "other services 

, ^A^^tZ!! ,e l SUreS ° fsucce5s - Eacr^ojnponent of client service, including both training and follow-through services 

SSlSirSJ 118 ? . ea °- f T^T',, 9M ? Tia Sh0Uld be established * » evaluating the success with which they contribute 
to program goals. Examples include the following: , • 



Training: h each training program teaching up-to-date skills? ... producing sufficient skill levels? 
methods that are sound and motivational? ... responsive to the labor market? 



..using training 



Preemployment counseling: Js it provided to those^who need- it when they need it? Are effective techniques used? 
Does counseling prepare clients for the employment situation? . . . provide enough information on available services? 
... produce realistic client expectations? 



• ^SJ 1 ?'?^ Are suitable openings located? Is clfenl independence.fpstered? Is adequate emotional support 
provided? Are transferable job search skills taught? Are clients retained long enough to find jobs? 

• Placement: Do jobs match clients' needs? Do referred clients match employers' needs? Are "problem" placements 
avoided? Do clients and employers have realistic expectations of each other? ^ . 

• Job adjustment counseling: Are the clients who need it identified? Is the service provided when needed (e g firinqs 
and quittings^voided through timely intervention)? Are the real problems addressed? Is service provided in "a time/ 
cost efficient manner? 



3. 



5. 



identifyi^icators. The kinds of informatkm.that can be obtained through interaction with employers and clients should b 
identified. Problem areas that might be indicated by the information should be determined. Examples are given below. 



INDICATORS 

• Many clients not being placed 



Employer dissatisfaction with employee skills 



'Many clients quitting or being fired for 
non-skill-related reasons. 

Client dissatisfaction with "dead-end" jobs 



Clients returning repeatedly for help 
with the same problems 



/ 



POSSIBLE PROBLEM AREAS INDICATED 

Training not producing sufficient skill levels 
Training offered in nondemand occupations 
Inadequate job search assistance 

Out-of-date skills taught in training 
Training not producing sufficient skill levels 
Inadequate communication with employers during placement 

Job adjustment counseling not provided when needed 
Inadequate employment orientation 
Lack of ongoing needs assessment . 

Inappropriate placements 
Inadequate skill training 
Inadequate career progression counseling 

Client independence not fostered during service delivery 



Determm means of tonsmitiinfrfeedback. Existing program structures and record keeping systems should be examined to 
determine the frost, effective methods of transmitting feedback. Attempts should be made to use existing vehicles in order 
to. minimize the time and effort required. Examples include the following: 



Existing forms 
Periodic reports 
Scheduled staff meetings 
Informal staff linkages 



New vehicles, such as monthly evaluation meetings 



.Determine methods of implementation. Program structure and policies Should be examined to determine the most effective 
methods of implementing any needed changes. Examples include the following: * T . 

. t • "Channels/' protocol, and required authorizationsfor policy change . 

• Committees and task forces . 

. • Curriculum ' ' 

\ • Formal and informal ' 



The success of a follow-through program will depend to a great extent on the quality, size, and dedication of the staff. Past 
experience in related kinds of programs has shown that program failure is often caused by such deficiencies as excessive caseload 
for the size of the staff, poor staff management, and insufficient staff competencies. In interviews with CETA training program 
personnel, the most often cited barrier to providing foHow-through services was insufficient staff to handle the increased demands 
for client services. 



What Is Done? Staffing requirements are determinedffor the type and size of follow-through program that is planned. Factors 
such as the following are considered: • • 

• Goals and objectives of the program 

• Serviceareas and delivery mptfes 

Size of cnentele • . 

• Proportion of services provided through in-house means vs. subcontracting; group counseling vs. individual counseling- * 
and group training techniques vs. small group and- individual techniques 

• .Resources available * 

* , fi' * «S? : - ■ ( 



When Is ;lt Done? Staffing is considered at several stages: ' . » - , \ * / . 

^ • .Staffing possibilities are considered as part of the overall planning.of the follow-through pro-am. Resources (funding 
v and personnel) available for staffing the program will affect.the'type find extent of^ervices that can be planned. 

U Spiffing is planned more specifically wben'a fairly Mearpipture of the new program (and therefore the staffing needs) 
ha? beendeveloped. 4 ' m - ** y - 

• Staffing is artuallylarranged-selections made, hieing* done, reassignments arranged, caseload adjustments mad§ and 
so on-when plans are final; < • . - ' 

t Who Does It? Administrators in most cases, oversee staffing plans andarrangements. However, all types of staff who will be 

SStTJ? lu P T en S P , r( L 9l J m shouW ^ ke part ln the P |ann '' n 9- Coordinated, counselors, interviewers, trainers, clerical 
tfaff, andothers should be included, as appropriate, depending.on the services'to be provided. * . 



How Is It Done? In planning the staffing of a follow-through services program, the following activities are useful. 

1. Determine the staff functions and staff competencies needed to implement the proposed follow-through program. These will 
vary according to the decisions that are made locally r^rding go^ls, objectives, and delivery modes. 

ar f d com P ete ncle s requ ired for a follow-thr ough program that includes job search 
assistance, job adjustment counseling, career planning and training assistance, and referral to support services. 11 



FUNCTIONS \ 



/ 



• Individual and group counseling $ i 

• Employer contacts 

• Agency referral contacts " 

• Subcontracting for services 

• 'Designing and developing materials 
* • Evaluating services 

<^ • Monitoring counselor caseloads * 



• r 



COMPETENCIES 

A. Individual and Group Counseling 

Il^T "tESZS? 18 dlVld6d lnt S. f ° Ur V*™^' employability, job adjustment, and career and educational 

* S ll 5? f*u Up re P. resents f common cor * of competencies that are relevant to all areas of follow-through 
counseling regardless of the service area in which they are used. s 

General . 

. • Interview clients, by telephone or in person, to obtain information on their current education and employment status. 

• Determine clients' needs for follow-through servicesbased upon the assessment of their education and employment 
status. 

• Maintain records documenting counseling activities performed. , 

• Develop rapport with clients: exhibit empathy and patience, be sincere, use tact, build trust, and learn the language * 
or jargon of the client population. 

> ^Recognize the influence of clients' other life roles and priorities (e.g., family responsibilities), on employability. 

11 T u he f?J unrtio 0f. and competencies were identified in the study by Campbell et al., using a modified DACUM process. In this process, suggestions for 
the list were solicited from individual experts in the field as welt as from a panel of experts convened for that purpose. The competency list has not 

• been validated and is considered tentative. ■■<» nut 



r 



• Educate clients' families as to the value of follow-thr6ugh services fpr the clients in order to gain the families' support, 

• Observe clients' physical and emotional status (e.g., ise of alcohol and other drugs, ability to get along with others) to 
\ identify problems that may affect their job success. * • 9 

• Encourage clients to develop positive attitudes toward themselves, others, and work. * ( * 

• Provide opportunities for clients to develop personal r^ptivation and a sense of responsibility. * 0 

• Instruct clients on problem-solving techniques and encourage them to use those techniques for solving various kinds 
of problems, j/ ~<* ^ 
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EmployabHity 

• Instruct clients in methods of locating job openings, . ^ 

• Teach clients how to interview for jobs and to prepare jobapplication materials, ' . . I 

• Inform clients of conditions of employnw* (e.g., the employer's and employee's rights and expectations, criteria 
, for advancement). * , 

• Exptekrtt^oman's expanding role.in the US. labor fqrcfe to those clients whose culture defines the woman V 
employment role in a traditional or limited way. , , 

• Arrange for.clients to observe successfully employed. role models (e.g., through on-the-job visits, guest speakers 
^ -former clients, media presentations). * 

. • Encourage clients to continue seekingemployment despite apparent lack of progress. 

Describe acceptable ahd unacceptable behavior for the world of work (e.g., attitudes, appearance, attendance 
promptness, adherence to organization's rules). 4 < 

Job Adjustment ■ * V \ 

• Assist clients in assessing on-therjob problems (e.g., insufficient job knowledge'poor work habits, negative attitudes) 
v that impede their job performance. H * . 

• Assist clients in assessing^ roblems outside the job (e.g., inadequate child car* or transportation) that impede their 
job performance. 

• Use group counseling techniques, such as lecture, group discussion, -training groups, role playing, simulation, and use 
of audiovisuals, to help clients identify and solve job adjustment problems. * 

Counsel clients on an individual basis to help them identify and solve their jol> adjustment problems. 
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Career and Educational Planning 

* * 

, • Provide career information to assist clients in exploring and choosing careers. 

• Provide. information about future trends and technological changes that may "affect employment. 
• -»*Help clients' to develop career decision-making, goaUsetting, and goal-achieving skills. 

• Encourage and support clients who are interested in careers that are nontraditional for their sex. 

• Assist clients in assessing and redirecting career goals. 

• Identify outside sources for career planning assistance to which clients can be referred. 
. • • Inform clients of education and draining sources that may meet their training needs. 
Employer Contacts 

• Identify existing job. opportunities for clients. ' '-^-^ - -* 


^ 
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- • Obtain information from employers about job requirements, evaluation procedures, criteria for advancement 
company policies, regulations, and benefits. . . , • * ^ 

• e^^e^T 6mfi,0yerS tf?itS (skills ' work - habits ' and Personal characteristics) they 3 re seeking in potential" 

f . • Confer with employers about clients' performance, progress, job adjustment problems, and ways the clients can 
resolve their problems. . ^ 

• Discuss with employers the reasons for client job terminations. *'* • 

• Mediate between' employers and clients to help resolve job-threatening conflicts. & 






|. -:. 


c. 


Agency Referral Contacts 






* T* 


* 


. f Identify agencies in the community that provide support services. 

..• Obtain literature describing conYmunijy support services (e.g., a support services referral handbook) . 

' * Re l eV !!, Wi ? i 96 ™/ f 8 ^ specif ic 'formation about%vailable services (e.g., type of service provided, eligibility . 
methods of referral, fees, schedules). % _ y ' 

• . Maintain a file of support service agencies including contact information, referral procedures, and services provided. 

• Contact agencies to inform them of cfients^service needs. 

• Inform.dients of agencies that can provideTrequired support services. " - . 
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Subcontracting for Services 

• Identify services needed from outside sources; 

• Identify available service providers. 

• Determine available funds to be spent on outside services. 0 

• Develop formal requests for services. 

• I nltiate contractewith service providers according to established policies and procedures. 
Designing and Developing Materials ~~ 

• Defermine.thekinds of materials needed to support follow-through services. 

• Acquice.and-evaluat84he^ppro P i - i ate ne ss o r ex i st ing maWiaTs"f6TT6llow-through services. i — 

• Revise or adapt existing materials for use in follow-through services. 

• Develop follow-through materials, such as instructional packages, filmstrips, slide/tapes, and group exercises. 

• Arrange for the development of follow-through materials. 

Evaluating Services 



• Review goal(s) and objectives of follow-through services. 

• Determine which elements of follow-through services are to be evaluated. 

• Identify measures of sutSfcess of follow-through services*. 

• Identify sources of feedback information for evaluating follow-through services. 
• • Develop methods for collecting information for follow-through evaluation. 

• Determine methods by which 'evaluation information can be analyzed. 

• Determine means of relaying evaluation information to staff (e.g., forms, reports, staff meeting) 1 

• Determine a time scheme for collecting, analyzing, transmitting, and reacting to evaluation information. ■ 
Monitoring Cgunselor Caseload - ' 

• Determine ^aix^ppropriate^u^selor-crient ratio. ' 

1 \ . ? to counselors and for cdunselors to substitute fefTeach other in the event 

f . i:Btab!^ . erjod of servicedefiVery 



• Devise a plan for maintaining contact with clients so that ongoing needs assessment can be conducted. 

• Instruct clerical staff in scheduling client appointments. 

• Devise staff ing plans and schedules for conducting group activities. 

• Develop procedures for terminating clients' participation in the program. - 

• Establish procedures for counselors to report their progress and problems in maintaining their client caseloads. 

* * V * 

Determine the siaff composition required for the staff furibtions and competencies that have been identified. 

% Based on the functions and competencies listed above, Wee types of staff should be considered: a services coordinator 
counselors, and clerical workeqg. Suggested dutie s of e acfri are described below. _ „ 

Coordinator of Follow-Th|ough Services ' 

This person is responsible for the administration of follow-through services. Dutiesjnclude the fpllowing:" 

• Supervising staff * • 

• Assigning and monitoring the counselor caseload < w 

• Deigning, implementing r and evaluating services 

• Coordinating functions within the follow-through services program 

• Coordinating follow-through services with other related programs and agencies * ' 

• Administering the budget 



Follow-Through Counselors ^ * 

m These staff members are directly responsible for providing follow-through services to clients. Services may include 
the foHowing: • * 

• Needs assessment v 
. • Placement assistance 

• Individual-and group counseling . , / / 
Training in job search skills [ *\ ! ^ %- 

• Career planning assistance I % I / 
^Identification of training opportunities , * ♦ • 

• Referral to appropriate agencies for assistance with nersQnal problerns Or trainiqg needs / ' 

Counselors also provide assistance tp the coordinatgr in the administration and evaluation of services. 



Gordon and Erfurt, 2 on the basis of work with disadvantaged clients in the/obs/Now program, advocate a racial/ethnic 
mixture among the staff. Among other things, this enables the staff to observe client interaction with people of different 
backgrounds and to identify any potential job adjustment problems related to racial/ethnic factors. For similar reasons 
representation of both sexes in the ^counseling staff would be advisable. 

Clerical Workers ° ^ 

Clerical staff are responsible for providing clerical and administrative support for follow-through services Duties * 
include such routine office Work as the following: > ? 

• Typing f| • 

• Filing * ( 
Processing forms 

• Arranging appoiqjments 

• Answering telephones - i 
- Clerical services may also be provided f6r clients participating in job search activities. 



*9 



tetermine the size of staff needed to implement the follow-through program. The size of the counseling staff will vary with 
the size of the service caseload. There is no precedent for client-counselor ratios for follow-through services; however on 
the basis of past experience with similar programs, it is recommended that the ratio not exceed 60:1. In dense urban areas 
a somewhat smaller caseload may be advisable. The size of the clerical staff will depend upon the number of other staff in ' 
the^program, client caseload, whether clerical services are provided to clients conducting job search activities and other 
acors. ^ ' •. • ■ 



i <5 



12 J.E. Gordon and. J.C. Erfurt, Placement and After: A Manual for Coaches and Other Employment Workers. 
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tfw H hat a D °n e? T i e 90a J ° f j0b search assistance is to help clients become better able to search for and obtain jobs on 
their own. A well-coordinated program works with clients in several different areas: 

• Increasing the client's opportunities for employer contact in order td increase chances of finding employment 
^ • • Providing factual information about how to identify and approach potential employers • , 

' * ^S^^JdHs^"^ Ski " S ' 51,0,1 38 teleph0ne and interview technia . u es, and giving the client a chance to 

• Providing social support during the job search pro^ss to help alleviate discouragement 

• I£L t0 f SI ' UenCe - Vl T , attitUdeS . and beha * vior related t0 job search and employment, which may affect th&lient's * 
chances for success in finding emplpyment ' _ 

which T Heor 'Sac^S?^ 6 1* 9 ° &tain deSir5b ' e em P |o V ment - But the long-range objective is to obtafn the skills by 
Sn^nutg ZSS^^S^ *™ " *! ^ Pf0BBm ^ Sh ° U ' d therefore f ° Ster C,ient inde P endence rather 

, How Is It Done? Job search assistance can be provided through a variety of approaches: 

• Formal-job search programs * 

• Informal job search support groups 

• Buddy approaches 

• Individual counseling and job development 

• Employment service referral ; 

Suggested practices for each of these approaches are described in this chapter. These approaches to job search assistance are 

SlJKSSS To the ' contrary ' h is of ten effective t0 comb ' ne *pp™4 °r to J^SSS^ZS^ 
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FbpMAL JOB SEARCH PROGRAMS 

A 

In formal job search programs, staff train clients to conduct a job search and supervise their job-seeking activities 13 Some 
, formal job search programs offer services within a specified period of time, depending upon the structure and constraints of the 
sponsoring program. For example, classroom training-might be followed by a specific number of weeks of supervised job search 
activity. Other programs offer services on an open-entry, open-exit basis. 

Practices that may be used in such programs are described below. 
Employment Information » ♦ 

Objective: Help clients identify jobs compatible with their skills and career goals. 

Methods: Provide sources of information about potential employers and job-openings, such as the following: 

• Newspaper classified advertisement , • 

• Employment service listings 

• Telephone directories * , 

• Agency, a$sociation,,and industrial listings * 

Teach clients to use sources of employment information to meet thei£ne6ds. 

* 

Training in Developing Job Opportunities 

Objective: Teach clients to locate job opportunities by pursuing job leads from as many sources as possible. 

Methods: Make clients aware of the abundance of sources of job leads, including not only the conventional employment 

information sources, but also such informal sources as family and friends. Emphasize the value of informal sources 
for penetrating the "hidden job market" 

Teach clients such job development techniques as- 

• calling employers to inquire about present j^b openings, - 

• asking for an interview whether an openmg exists or not, 

• asking to be considered for future openings, and 

• following up on employer contacts. 

Comment: A large percentage of job openings are filled each year without ever havjng been listed ^ith an employment service 

' or in a newspaper. These "hidden'' opportunities are often obtained through unsolicited direct contact With employerf 
and by "word of mouth" from family and friends. 



13 



For an analysis of successful job search programs already in existence, see Robert G.Vegmann, "Job-Search Assistance: A Review.' 
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Training in Telephone and Interview Skills 

Objective: "Prepare clients to make favorable impressions and to obtain needed informatidn during telephone inquiries and 
• employment interviews. •> r H u»"»a.iu 

Methods: Demonstrate techniques for conducting telephone inquiries and personal interviews. Provide opportunities for 
clients to practice these technique's in a workshop situation. Include such activities as the following: 

• Rote .placing typical interviews, inquiries, and problem situations (for example, answering difficult questions 
explaining gaps in employment history, putting negative elements of employment history in a positive light ' 
and handling interraptions or unexpected events in the interview) » . ■ _ 

• Having staff and fellow clients give a critique of techniques used in role play 

• Videotaping role-bjayefti interviews and replaying them for analysis and discussion v " 
» • Using tele-trainers for training clients in telephone skills k 

• Having clients make actual telephone inquiries under staff supervision* 

• Having staff and/or fellow clients listen in on calls and critique clients' telephone techniques 

• Using buddy systems in which clients inquire and/or appiy for the same jobs (discussing arid comparing 
techniques used and relative success can help clients improve their success rates, by improving techniques) 

°> . 

Trainings Preparation of Job Application Materials . " 

Objective: Enable clients to develop effective job application materials. 

following^ tP P ' epare resumes ' a PP |icati °ns, letters of, inquiry, and follow-up letters. Include such topics as the 

• Information to be included • * 
* ; Effective presentation of qualifications and experience 4 ^ 

L Pro P. e * ,,an 9 ua gQ and format. „• v 
o. ^Oealing with gaps in employment history' / J ^ 

a. •» Presenting a positive image \ ' 

\ 1 Teach clients to obtain employment refe/ences for inclusion with application materials. 

Display common job application forms, explain the information required, and instruct clients in completing the forms. 

Supervise clients in preparing their own resumes, letters, and'ap plication materials. * , " 

, • Have clients' prepared application material's reviewed by staff and other clients. Have the clients revise their own 
materials on the -basis of the responses. , . . : 



..." '* 1 J O 



Methods: 



Supplies and Facilities J " 
Objective: ^ Facilitate Rents' job search^activities by provicWfacilities and supplies for making employer contacts. 
Methods: Provide telephone-facilities for clients to use to contact prospective employers. ' -f ' * 

Si ™i iCaI ^ erVi 5 e i ? nd materials '. such a s typing, photocopying, stationery, and postage for clients preparing * 
written application and inquiry materials. * i ^ 

Record Keeping ' * : | 

Objective: Monitor clients' job search i efforts to help them to improve those'ef forts. • t v* 
Methods: o^J P ^ Stem tQ m0nrtor eacn c,ient ' s J ' ob in ^ uirIes ' interviews, and other employer contacts and 

Make follow-up calls to employers-to learn reasons for rejection in order to improve clients' job Search skills. 

2Si2! 8n ? in USinQ the reco . r 1 d .-keeping system to make timely foWw-up contacts, evaluate thjir own success rate- 
and otherwise assume responsibility for their job search activities. - ' - : : .7 • ^ srdre ' 



Attention to Personal and Social Attractiveness « ' 

in-Pac. on en^'oym by he!pi„ 8 *e m imp™ *eir pere ona, «d ' 

'Methods: Inform clients about appropriate appearance, deportment, and interaction skilU-for employment interviews. 

wch ^SS^^T\^\x^ t0 deVe '° P Pr3CtiCe PerS ° nal ?nd SOCial Ski,l? rerated t0 job * earch * 1 nc,ude 

• Role play oT typical interview situations by clients x 

. > • Critique of clients' role-played interviews, with attention to' appearance, courtesy, assertiveriess, body languaqe 
and mannerisms ( i 'v»°n^, 

• • Discussion of hQw personal and social factors affect the client's image and how a prospective. employer is - 
likely to interpret those factors n*iwyw « p 

• Self-analysis by clients of their own behavior-during role play 

• Having clients come to the program-staff before an actual" interview for pointers on improving appearance 
FanNy and 1 Peer- Support •«.'/',, *•] 

Objective: Help clients gain encouragement and support from family and peers to help balance the negativfe aspects of a 
job search. » ■ , K 



' — 

Methods: Require that the job search be treated by clients* as a full-time job. Structure the time in which activities &ke 

place (for example, class time, time for telephoning and interviewing, and wrap-up time). Use a time clock system 
of "punching" in and out. Use record-keeping systems. 

Require that all critiques, reviews, and otheY feedback given to a client by staff or peers be constructive; with the 
goal ofvhdping the client to improve his or her job search skills. Emphasize the positive aspects of a client's skills. 
Conduct jjroup.discussions in which clients can sha^e and discuss their experiences while job seeking. Encourage" 
participants to offer support and constructive suggestions to each other, , " 

Post "success stories" with pictures on a bulletin board." iiiahlighfcclients.whose job search efforts have resulted in 
satisfying employment. . . r~ . . , • 

Contact clients' family members to encourage their understanding and support during the jotrsearch. Discuss with* 
them the importance of emotional support, job leads, transportation to and'from job interviews, keeping telephone 
lines open for inconwg an^ outgoing calls", and other contributions th£ family can make. . 



, - ,S ' . . , ' v 

Comment: Searching for employment ^ a discouraging process because of the number of false leads, missed opportunKies^nd 

rejections thatany job seeker is likely to encounter. Emotional support from family and peers can make the difference 
in whether a client is-willing'tb keep trvina . ' 



in whether a client is-willing^ keep trying. . 

INFORMAL JOB SEARCH SUPPORT GROUPS 



Most clients in formal job search programs-whefher on an open-entry, open-exit or a fixed schedule basis-leave the program 
when they .f.ntf employment. For the'othersy those who do notfind employment, there is generally a point at whkh'it is'determined 
(either by program schedule or by individual assessment) thajt Jhe client should leave the formaHob search program This- is where 
an informal support groupjnay be effective. * j - - % 

_ When a client leaves a formal job 'search program without employment, an assessment of further heeds should be made: 

• Has the client acquired adequate job' search skills? • 

> Does the client need to repeatsome or all of the job search training? . V L . 
. • Does the client need individual counsejipglmdfob development assistance? , \ 

• Would referral to anothewgency be appropriate to deal with personal problems? •*' ' ' 

•Are factors such as limited job market in the client's skiltarea preventing the client from finding a suitable job \ 
opening? .•.-*".* • ,% ' : ; . . 

If the client-has developed adequate job Search skills but outside factors are preventirjjhim or her from getting a job an informal 
jbb.search support group might be appropriatei • ' 



The informal approach to job search assistance/like the formal program, provides services and facilities to help the client 
find $ job. The major difference is the intensity of the services offered. The^client is encouraged to continue using the v program 
facilities to conduct his or her own job search. But the client no longer takes part in organised group activities, such as workshops 
or classes. Close st/pervision is given only as needed, when problems arise. 

The following are suggested practices for an informal job search support group. - 

Clerical Services, Facilities, and Supplies . , ^ 

Objective: Facilitate clients' individual job search activities by providing services, facilities, and supplies for making employer 
. f contacts. * , • ■ \ 

i 

Methods: Provide telephone facilities for clients to use. to contact prospective employers.^ 

Provide clerical services and supplies, suph as typirtg, photocopying, and stationery, for clients preparing written 
• ' application and;inquiry materials. 



Record Keeping , * - . 

Objective: Provide a system by .which clients can monitor their own job search activrties to bq sure their efforts aretimely and 
effective. . t m ' * 

Methods: Give clients continued access to a record-keeping system ifcwhich employer contacts (job inquiries, interviews, and 
other events) are logged. m 

Assist clients as 'needed in using the record-keeping systenri to make timely follow-up contacts, evaluate their own *> 
success rate, and assume increasing responsibility for their job searqh activities.^ 

Employment Information • < 

Objective: Help clients identify jobs Compatible with-their skills and career goals and to keep abreast of the job market. 
Methods: ■ GivS clients continued access to current employment information sources: * 

. ' • Newspaper classified advertisements ' m / 

, • Employihrant service listing** ' *■ 

• Telephone directories . *. 

; t - • Agency, association, and industrial listings • V ^ 4 

' " • Other job development resources 

Assist clients as needed in using these sources effectively. • ■ 



— ; — ~ 

Supervision 



Objective:- Assist clients in their job search activities only as needed, while encouraging them to take increasing responsibility 
for their job search. . ^ , 7 

Methods: Supervise cjients' job search activities on a minimal basis, largely on request by the client. ] \ 

Establish checkpoints at whichxlients meet with supervisory staff to discuss their progress and identifylproblems 
Encourage clients' return to structured group training only as problems indicate a need-f or example^ a Seed for a 
review 9f interview skills. - " * H ' " • 



Peer Support * 

Objective: Provide encouragement and support to clients as needed to help balance the negative aspects of the individual job 

pocircn. . • . 

Methods: Give clients continued access to ongoing discussion and peer suppprt groups; as needed. By means of ongoina minimal 
. supervision, remain alert to signs of discouragement and need for emotional support. 
Provide reinforcement on an ongoing basis. " • 

BUDDY APPROACH * ' * ' 

The buddy approach pairs clients with similar employment goals in a team effort at finding a job. The buddy approach can be 
used effectively within a f ormal job search program, an informal job search support group, or with individuals not participating in 
p group, its major limitation is that it depends on two or more clients having similar employment goals. 

• E ff e ? tive u team efforts can include many of the activities used in a group setting or on an individual basis. The major emphasis 
is on shaqng the work and the outcomes of the search activities^ ' 

1 Suggested practices to be used in a buddy approach are described below. 

' ' * T - 

Shared Responsibility ' . ' r ' ' "' 

, . » 

Objective: Decrease the amount of work involved^ an individual job search by sharing the responsibility. • 

Methods: Have the two clients divide the responsibility, for scanning sources ofamploymentNnformation (newspaper classified ' 
- ads, employment service listings, and- other job development resources). Have them either take turns scannin'q or 
• assume responsibility for different sources. • » * 

' : ■ — - — : — ■ — — — — - — - i - 

103,' ' .. . si - 

. " . ' <~ ■ .... • .. • . ' 1 ".. ' :.10b 



Feedback 
Objective: 

Methods: 



Have clftnts share the results of their search (including informaljob leads) by discussing and listing potential 
employers and planning next sleps together. * 

Have clients divide the responsibility for making unsolicited employer contacts to inquire about job openings. 
Encourage clients to*share a record-keeping system to keep track of all job search activities. This may be the system 
for the job search program as a whole, their own system,, or both, ■ 

Improve clients' potential for suca§ss by having them give each other feedback through which they can identify a need 
for personal or social changes. * • . 

Encourage^ cjients to give each other feedback on interview techniques, appearance, behavior, attitudes and other " 
determinants of job success. Clients can role play job inquiries and interviews with each other and'critique each other's 
performance? * < - * t , 

Peer Support • . 

tObjective:, Provide encouragement and support to help balance the negative aspects of a job searqt^ 

Methods: Encourage clients to provide moral support to each other during time^ of discouragement in the job^earch. Encourage 
open discus^on of feelings as well as outcomes related to the search process. 

Individual Job Interviews ' . : ■ m ^ v % 

Objective: Pursue jobjeads orran individual basis. * , ^. 

Methods: After clients share the search efforts, have them apply separately for jobs.' Assist them in reviewing together the 
t . outcomes of interviews and other employer contacts in order to improve techniques used in applying for jobs. 

Comment: Unless i the cliehts want part-time employment and are seeking a "job sharing" situation, applications should always 
\ : J berfnade separately. Joint applications *re apt to he interpreted as showingjack of independence and would decrease 
,*-y.- trie qhents' chances jor success: * - - . - 

Supervision 

Objective Provide minimal supervision, as needed, to clients using the buddy approach. 
Methods: 



Vi 



Monitor diets' progress periodically.X>ffer assistance arid advice as needed regarding both the use ot the buddy 
approached the job^earch process. , y 
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INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING AND JOB DEVELOPMENT 

Individual counseling and job development may be appropriate for clients who- 
• • participated in a formal Or informal job searqh progi/am without success; 

• have employment obstacles of a personal or specifid nature that make individual assistance a more effective approach; 

• need individual assistance in addition to that offered in a group setting; or 

• need individual attention periodically during their job search efforts to address problems that arise. 

. This approach can provide services similar to those offered in a group context, but on a one-to-one (and often more intensive) 
basis and in response to individual. needs. ♦ 

Following "are suggested pracfickfor ]ob search assistance through individual counseling and job development 
Assessment * 

Objective: Assess the client's needs for.services in the area of job search assistance in ordeudJndividualize the services provided. 

Methods: . Assess ; the client's service needs by reviewing records and interviewing the cttent Questions to be considered include 
the following: • ir / 

• Does the client still need to devtelop job search techniques? , 

• Has the client simply run out of sources of job openings? k 

• Is supportive counseling required to help the client continue th^ job search? ' 

• Are there specific problems that need to be addressed? 

, Assist the client in Conducting a career panning selT-assessment Assess skills, interests, career goals, employment 
needs,- and other employment-related factors using such techniques 

• referral to testing services and^ v 



• use of interest inventoriw^checklists, occupational information, and other materials. 



Qlient Preparation 



\ 



Objective; Help the client prepare to carry out a successful job search. 



Methods: Based'on the earlier assessment, provide services needed by the client as he or she begins the job search, including 
such services as the following: * ' 

• Provision of, or assistance in locating, occupational and labor market information, sources of potential 
eqipldyers, apd community resources • * ^ • 

i 1* * 

" r~ 3 s 
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• Training or guidance in interview and telephone skills * N 

• Counseling on appearance, attitudes, pnd personal/social skills 

. , 9 • Individual problem solving and "troubleshooting" as proftemS arise during the job search < * 

• Assistance in following through on a referral (for example, locating the employer's place of business, finding 
transportation/determining when the fclient must leave home in order to arrive at the interview on time, and 
advising on what to do if the client must be late for or cancel the interview) 

• • Counseling on what to expect at the interview and during a typical work day (this is especially important for 

clients with no previous work experience) 

Job Development and, Referral % © ♦ 

Objective; Assist the client in locating suitable job openings and refer the client to those openings. x 

Methods: Try to develop the client's independence and responsibility for the job search, while providing job development tfnd 
referral services as needed, (More intervention by the counselor may be appropriate in special qases-for example, 
Clients who have failed in previous job searches or who have specific barriers to employment.) . -% 
Assist the client in locating job openings by such efforts as the following: 

• • Mailing inquiries and informati6n to employers (perhaps as part of a programmatic effort at developing a job 

pool for clients) 

• Making contact with employers by telephone and in person to obtain openings and to introduce a prospective 
referral • ' , » • 

• Cooperating with other agencies to locate job openings 
Ref^^re client to suitable job openings. 

Maintain a record-keeping system of openings, referrals, and outcome^ of referrals. 
Obtain and use feedback from employers. to refine, the job development efforts. 

Client Support 

pbjectivef Assist the client in taking the best steps on his or her own behalf and in Maintaining a positive attitude toward the 
*' - " job search. . . ; » , ' 

° • * • 

Methods: # Coach the client in beintfpersistent in jpksearch activities (following up on employer contacts, continuing in the 
face of rejection, and so on). r ^ 

Provide moral support to help the client avoid discouragement and maintain a positive self-image. 
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Elicit support and encouragement from the client's family. * * 

Help the client deal with specific problems related to attitude, self-image, interaction skills, and other aspects of 
employability., .} > ' 

■ - - ■ ' • ' • ' r ' ' . 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REFERRAL 

Referral to the state Employment Service may be a viable approach when the client's employment goals are likely to be met 
through employers who typically list openirjgs with the Employment Service. Such a referral may be appropriate b{ itself or in 
combination with any of the approaches previously discussed. * " . 

' ' " * . f ' ' * ' 

Suggested practices for Employment Service referral are described" below. 

. V . t 

Referral for Genera/ Employment Service Assistance ' * 

Objective: Provide access to job search assistance services of the Employment Service. 
Methods: Inform the client what services are available through the Employment Service. 

Inform the client what hd or she may expect at the 1 Employment Service (procedures, waiting time, background 
information needed, and so on). • 

Contact the Employment Service staff directly to alert them to the client's needs. 

Follow up on the referral with a call to the Employment Service staff.. * % 

Referral for Specific E.Sl Services ' \ f i 

Objective: Obtain specific job search services for the client % 

Methods: Determine tHe client's need for specific services of the Employment Service (fbr example, aptitude and skill testing 
or services to the handicapped, aging, or veterans). 

Determine regulations and procedures related to obtaining these services. 



Contact the Employment Service staff directly to arrange for the services, 



r 



Inform" the client what he or she ma* expect at the Employ ment'Service (testing times and duration typesof tests 
available, -rggpcMceeping re^uirenrteWs,T)rivile-ges-accorded to thbsewitfT speciarstatus, and so on). 

Follow up 6H the referral with a call to the Employment Service staff to be sure services have been received and 
results understood. ... 
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• What Is Done? Yhe goal of job adjustment counseling is to help employed clients adjust to work and keep their jobs bv 
helping them deaf with non-^kill-related problems. -. * . 

* ^* ' * 

Research has shown that, in a majority of cases, Workers quit oNose their jobs not because th%y can't do the job but 
because of personality problems, inappropriate behavior, fegal problems, lateness, or absenteeism. In some'cases, disadvantaged 
workers appear overly sensitive to criticism, defensive, or hostile, they may lack self-esteem, self-confidence, and interpersonal 
skills. In some situations they may be treated with suspicion and lack of Understanding by coworkers an dtsupervisors which onlv 
compounds their adjustment problems. ♦ ' ' 

Job adjustment counseling can help^ the worker to become assimilated into the work environment and to derive rewards from 
the job that will motivate him or herto k§ep the job.. > ~ 

• • * 

The specific adjustment problems that may confrontnew workers are as numerous and varied as the workers themselves. 
Adjustment problems in five major areas, -for which job-adjustment counseling maylDe a helpful supportive service are listed * 
below. • * ' ' 



Major Areas of Job Adjustment v * v » > *' 

Personal Work Habits . - % - 

• Work time: punctuality; policies regarding lateness, absence, time off, leave;.recording work time; staying on thejob 

• Qualitative standards (accuracy, carefulness, neatness, artistry) and quantitative standards (output, pace, meeting 
deadlines) * 

• Responsibility: diligence, following through, mitrative, volunteering, mature deportment J * 

• , Attitudes and values! willingness, flexibility, showing interest and desire to learn, integrity, honesty, loyalty' 

• Time managemenj: setting goals and objectives, prioritising work, using time well, completing worjc on time 

• '* , / ' • * *• • " * . J . 

Interpersonal Relations . ' : ' . , ^ \ 

• Relationships with supervisors: expectations vs. reality, communication, asking questions to get answers, accepting 
supervision, following instructions, accepting criticism ' ' 

: ■ ' "t • ' ^ 
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• 'Rdationsftfps with coworkers: getting along, fitting in, teamtfork, positive attitudes, helping others, coworkers as a 
source of help and support, dealing with prejudice 

• Dealing with problems and tensions on the job ^ f . 

. Organizational Adaptability * * * 

• Official policies and rules (knowing company policfes, rules, procedures) and unoff icia^rules- (learning the Unwritten rules 
protocol/ "party line/' sources of "inside information") 

"* Union ?nd employee organizations: rules, policies, relationship with employer * 

• Advancement: criteria for raises and promotions; informal networks;iioiportance of outwartf'image, flexibility; ability to deal 
with change, positive attitude 




Job Satisfaction 

• Need for affective rewards: recognition, approval, sense-of contribution and responsibility, advancement, affiliation 
pride in- work * ' 

Tolerance: for routine work, pressures of schedule, place in the "pecking order"; ability to "roll with the punches" 

^ • Personal factors and their impafct on feelings about work'and job: family background, self-image, self-confidence 
attitudes, and values ^ ' 

* * * 

• Outside problems and their impact on the job: # family, personal, situational, health, legal, child care, financial (including 
money management and budgeting). , 

"Problem Solving ^ 

' ■ ; e ' * ' • v ' * 

s ^ Detecting problems early . ? v 

. • Identifying causes and symptoms 

• Usfftg pro^Jem-solving stef>s * * * 

* * * " t x m 

How Is It Done? In the design of the job adjustment counseling service and the selection of practices to be used several 
points should be considered, 4 . 

H 1. Timeliness. It is very impprtafit to provide counseling at the proper time. If provided too early, the counseling will lack 
relevance- Jf provided too'Iate, a crisis may have developed that cannot be remedied, Early detectfon of a potential adjust- 
N ment problem pften can avert such a crisis «V- 
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3 V Client Independence. The goal of client independence should remain foremost. Job adjustment counseling should not be a 
long-term Rand-holding' station. Ratherr«aunselors should encourage the client's development of adjustment skills 
This will-result in more selPsufficient workers who can cope with work problems as they arise. 

4. Sound Practices. Job adjustment counseling should be based on accepted guidance and educational principles (for example , 
delineation of goals and objectives, similarity of learning climate to that of the work environment, criterion reliability 

- , ^sequential learning, and use of positive reinforcement and practice), which are the foundation.pf all professional counseling. 

5. m Multiple Approath.es. Adjustment problems seldom occur singly. More often, clients have a number of problems which 

should be.addressed.together. A combination of counseling practices may be appropriate or counseling m» need to be" 
combined with other services, such as'referral to outside support services. 1 

Job adjustment counseling may be provided through both group and individual approaches. Suggested practices are described 
in this chapter. - ^ t 

; 

. GROyP COUNSELING 

Group counseling practices have a number of advantages in a follow-through programs ' 

• Cost-effectiveness: SeveVal-clients are provided service simultaneously by one or two staff members. This procedure 
frees other staff for other responsibilities. p> ^ • 

• Peer interactioji>This can be-a very effective counseling tool. Laming that o'thers have similar-problems can be^ 
comforting and supportive. Suggestions from peers may be accepted more readilythan those from instructors or 
authority figures. Clients can learn from others' adjustment experiences. 

* • Ongoing assessment: A need for individual counseling may become more readily apparent during the give-aftd-take . 
% -tjf-§fetip-process than irf a one-to-one interview- • • ° »' t 

- * • ' ' . ' * • - ' '/ 

- Of the group counseling practices described in this section, several-such as demonstration, case studies, use of audiovisuals 
and lecture-can easily be adapted for use with individual clients as needed. 



Lepture 

Objective: 

Methods: 



Comment: 



Provide clients with information on a specific topic related to job adjustment. 



Verbally describe or explain to a group of clients about a given topic, such as employment orientation (rules, 
procedures, tax information, labor laws, benefits, personal finance, employer expectations, and so on). 
Explain the purpose of the lecture and the key points to be covered. Tailor the lecture to the clients' level of 
understanding, the size of the group, and the topic being discussed. Limit the amount of information given in the 
lecture. Summarize the key points at the end of the lecture. 

Use verbal and nonverbal cues from the clients to determine their interest level and understanding and adiust the 
lecture as needed. 

Enharice the lecture with such materials and techniques as the following: 



• 

• 
• 



Demonstrations 

Use of chalkboard, flip chart, or handouts 

Use of audiovisual (pictures, charts, objects, slides, transparencies, films, filmstrips, audiotapes, videotapes 
and so on) i K ' 

Question and answer sessions - \ * 
Guest speakers from business and industry 

Use lecture as an introduction to another counseling technique, such as group discussion or fole play. m 
Use lecture for synthesis or summary of what was learned through another technique. 
'Advantages of the lecture technique include the following: 

• Much information can be given to many people quickly. 
5 * It is inexpensive in terms of clFent-counselor ratio.. 

• An excellent lecturer can be an inspirational model to the clients. * 

However, lecture is not recomntentfed as the sole method of providing group counseling. Unless the lecture is 
carefully planned and delivered, thjs technique can have several disadvantages, which tend to increase with the size 
ofthesroup. - . m 

• Theclients are in a passive role, placing the burden solely on the counselor. 

r Lectures tend.tp be boring, especially if they are >iot enhanced with visual and participatory techniques. 

• The content may not be individualized to each client's needs- — 

• There mfcy be little opportunity to obtain' feedback from the clients as to how well they arejearninq the 
content. f 



Conference or Group Discussion 



Objective: 



Methods: 



Provide a well-organized peer forum through which clients can use each other's insights to shape or clarify their 
own thinking (attitudes, values, responses) about work adjustment problems. 

Organized as a small group of clients with a group leader (counselor), have clients work together in a discussion 
setting. ' I ' , * 

Assist the group in defining a job adjustment discussion topic related to specific, counseling objectives. (Either tne 
leader presents typical problems or clients present their actual problems.) 

Encouragexllents to think about the topic before the discussion. Prepareleading questions to ask during the 
discussion. Prepare the physical setting so that it is informal and comfortable and everyone can see and hear. 

Explain the purpose, goalsl and objectives of the discussion. Keep the discussion focused oh the topic. Summarize ? 
the discussion periodically, as needed. - ' 

Encourage everyone to participate in the discussion.and avoid mondpolizing or directing the discussion. If appropriate 

i°P ,c a "? the particular group of clients,^* the principles of brainstorming: a problem is stated, all ideas are 
accepted as valid, and the natural process t>f see.kjhg,a solution eliminates unworkable suggestions. 
Use the conference technique to help clients td- » • : ; 

• improve interaction skills with coworkers and supervisors, 
" change work attitudes, 



••develop iprobiem-solving skills, 

• develop flexible coDing.styles, and 

* discover: solutions to their own problems. 




Comment: The conference technique has several,advan'tages for group job adjustment counseling: 

J * P'^veVy otsdlutions to the clients'.own problems^usually facilitates their retention of learning?' 
, • lj-js 'cost-effectiye.- \ r '/ . r 

• It is flexible for many uses and canbe combinedeasily withother techniques (such as case studies, role olavinq 
, and use^of audidvisuals). • \ / . • . . 1 M ' 

' ' • It can alert the counselor to individual clients' potential on-the-job problems so that early intervention is possible. 

, J The. beriejmtof this technique are ; greatest when the group is small, the goals are dear, the^roUp process KeH 
organized, and ari effective leader prevents one or two clients from monopolizing the discussion. 

Quest Speakers • 

■ Objective: Provide job adjustment information in a way that has special relevance to the clients and that motivates them. 
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Methods: -Invite speakers from business and industry (workere, supervisors, employment personnel, former clients) to talk 
* with tbe clients about job adjustment. Choose speakers according to specified counseling objectives/ Speakers 

.^l hould f e P resent areas ° f business or industry in which the clients wifl be working and should be effective splakers. 
Explain tp the speaker the objectivjs f of the discussion and provide information about the clients-their goals, special 
needs/and interests. Assist the speaker in preparing the talk, if necessary.- 

Inform the clients about the speaker and the objectives of the talk. Help the clients prepare a list of questions to 
ask the speaker. ^ . ^ / m 

During the talk, help the speaker and clients keep their discussion focused on the objectives. After the presentation, 
help the clients summarizejie^roin ideas presented and relate them to other counseling activities. 
Use guest Speakers to address such topics as the following: 

Adjustment problems most frequently encountered by new workers 
. How supervisors, coworkers, or administrators view new workers 
What is expected of workers on the job " 
How relationships with coworkers affect performance 
How to get along with supervisors and coworkers 
Dealing with prejudice * , s 
The importance of being on time, working. diligently, and so on 

C°™™ en l\ _ ^&gSB^^ «EY elective jn jrpupjqpunseling. JheJr.sfatemntt may have 'more impact -oirthe clients 
because they are actually^ the work place. Whenever possible, it is helpful to select guest speakers who can serve 
as role models for the clients (for example, someone who comes from the same background as the clients and who 
has experienced job adjustment problems anjliftercome "them) . 



• 



Role-Play 
Objective: 

Methods: 



Give cliertte practice dealing with on-the-job problems and an opportunity to examine their approaches and solutions 
in a nonthreatening environment * 

Organize clie^s jh ^small group with a leader. Have them assume the roles of characters in a problem situation and 
act ° ut J h ? '? tKe arouP is-large, it can be Broken into smaller groups. These groups act out the same sitaation 

simultinwusty^ \j \ ' 

t^TO-?- 8 Wv&^JW byjhei^eir,, presented through casestudies or open-ended audiovisual vignettes or 
(suggest^^bythe dierift.'.^. -VW,»"'. '"'•.**. , ' 

l?^?M^8^^^^^ Ct ^^" d wha ^s expected of. the^players and the observers. 
'Direct th>|6fe^pjaf Activity toWard a positive'cohclusion, leaving clients with a feeling thatthe situation can be 
' f!r •?v^'f-t' a ^^ t y^ We .r-clieiits have^had time to portray their roles and whilelnterest is still high. . 
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After the roles have'been played, help clients discuss the situation-how they approached the situation, what 
reactions ttfey met, strengths and weaknesses of their approach, other possible approaches, how it felt to be in the 
situation, arid so on. > 

Use role-play to help clients- ~ > 

improve communication and coping skills, 



increase self-awareness and self-esteem, 
learn appropriate job language and behavior, 
reduce prejudice, and 
change work values and attitudes. 



Comment: Role-play has several advantages as a job adjustment counseling practice: 

" ^ % It is motivating and interesting to the clients. ^ * 

• Role-play is an active form of learning in which the learner receives immediate feedback and reinforcement 

• It is a good yfehicle for client^ to practice coping behaviors. m 

• Role-play situations aro jfeirly easy to design. 

However, there are disadvantages as well: 
_ . r * Rple^layls somewhat costly ^ terrps of administration and fime. ^ 

fin^ith 



Sojne participants either finq 
of the counseling goals. 



: hard to take the.situations seriously or focus too much en acting and lose sight 



Simulation 
Objective: 
Methods: 



Help clients learn the importance of worker relationships by participating in interrelated roles; 

"Provide worker roles for clients to;assume in a hypothetical situation, perhaps some-type of business ventured Each 
role shouldNnclude work tasks to be dope, and.roles should be designed so that workers depend on each other's 
actions to be able to do their own jobs. ' \ 

Explain the objectives of the^imulation experience and what is expected of the participants. Clarify clients' roles and 
provide help or guidance as heeded throughout the simulation. 

Involve the clients in afollow-up discussion focusing on whether the objectives were achieved, how the participants 
interacted, how they felt aboijt or adjusted to work situations, and so on. R einforce the major adjustment topics 
, >addressed in the, simulation., )• - 

V ^rj*™** t0 re P ea t simulations, assumfhg different roles. This can help them gain a broader perspective on 



Comment: For.some clients, simulation.carrbe a motivational technique befiause they actually participate and because 

< • interesting situations can be created. It is'important to use this technique selectively with those clients who are 
•most likely to benefit from h% , • ' 

Simulations are usually flexible, in that different numbers of roles can be used together and roles can be combined 
in different ways. ' v * 

When rommercially available simulations are used, this practice is fairly inexpensive, although staff involvement in 
relation to payoff may be high. Examples of commercially available simulations are,provided in the bibliography. 

Training Groups ('T Groups") or Sensitivity Training ^ J • * 

Objective:. Help clients see themselves as seen by- others' in interpersona'l'relations. 

Methods: Organized as a Small group of clients with a facilitator (counselor), have client? focus on some dimension of inter- 
• personal relations. Help clients examine conflicts that arise and critically evaluate themselves and the others in this 
type of situation. Focus on the "he* and now"-how each person is "sending" and "receiving," how'each feels 
about the experience. \ ■ ' V 

v Use "T Groups" to help clients- s ■ • ' 

• increase sensitivity, . \ * . 9 

• improve their capacity for operrcommunication, and 

• increase flexibility in role behavior. i ■ r-~--^ . 
. _ . _ / - - - •- ■ - .- ' > ' 

jf5omment: ■ Because work settings are social situations that involve the face-to-face interaction/ of many people and that often 
f . , involve work : conflicts, these situations may be well suited to the "T Oroup" technique.' However the effects of 

sensitivitytraining seem to fade 'quickly. Moreover, the transferability of what is learned through this technique to 
the work environment has not been determined. 14 , - * • 




fn-Qasket Technique " * ' • 

Objective: Help clients develop decision-makiri| and interpersonal skills 

Meth'odsr Give each client a description of a worker, role and an inrbasket of job tasks. The tasks shoqld represent day-'to-day 
problems or decision.points for tfie particular role. & ~ i 



Have clients deal with the.itemrln their in-ba|kets< Discuss their activities, with them sffid help Jthem interpret the 
appropriateness of their decisions and actions and their impact on other workers' role! * \ - 



R.R. Haccoun.and R.ECbmpMfl, mining Methods an^Jntervention Strategies Relevant for Work Ejitry Problems of Youth,?. 33. 



.Comment: Although this technique ts most effective when several clients are given interrelated roles and in-baskets it may 
also*be used with individuals. . ^ ' 

Case Studies ' : \ 

Objective: Help clients consider alternative approaches to solving job adjustment problems. 



Methods: 



Present written problem descriptions to the clients. Lead a discussion in which clients share their ideas discuss 
alternative solutions, and try t6 resolve the problems. 

Provide case studies related to situational probllns, personal work habits, problems related to interpersonal relations 
and response to supervision, or other problems according to* clients' needs. 

Use case Studies as a foljow-up to other techniques to determine how much clients have retained. 



Audiovisuals 



Objective: Audiovisuals*can be.used to meet a variety of objectives in job adjustment counseling. - 

Metfiods: Present fijms, filmstrips, slides, and tape recordings related to work adjustment topics on which clients are working 
Many audiovisual materials are commercially available on such topics. Examples include the follbwing: 

• ABC'sof Getting and Keeping a Job (The Eye Gate House, Inc.) 

• Exploring ' the World of Work (H. Wilson Corp.) • * v . ^ 

• Getting a Job and On {he Job (iducationai Design, Inc.) . - * 

• Opportunity ^ (Scholastic Book Services) 



i 

■9 



• Roles and Goals (Argus 6ommaiiications) , - 

• Your First Week , on the Job, You and Your Job interview, trouble at Work, A Job' That Goes Someplace and 



^^Jpb 'Hunting: Where to Begin (Guidance Associates) 

In selecting audiovisuals for use in job adjustment counseling, study the content carefully for quality, accuracy, 
appropriateness for the counseling objectives and for client comprehension leVels, and absence-of bias. K 




Set Op the viewing area and equipments advanqfr-^e sure that the following arrangements are made: 

• The physicaKsetting is arranged so that everyone can see ancfheatf 

■4 • The, equipment and materials are assembled. ,' _• * 

• Equipment is checked and focused. 

> Films or filmstrips are threaded on the projector; slides or^transparencies are in proper order and:position. 

Introduce the audiovisual material by stating the objectives, raising key points, and defining terms. Pace the 
materials according to clients' needs. \* - ~ - , 
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Comment: 



Follow audiovisual presentations with discussion- 

• to summarize the key points/ * 

• to help focus the content on specific problems, 

• to involve the clients actively in interpretation^ the content, and 
to obtain feedtfcck from the clients. 

Audiovisual materials such as films; f ilmstrips, slides, and recordings are versatile: 

• They can be used indifferent settings and with any size of group, / 

• If kept in stock, they can be u^ wWHittle notice or preparation and can be chosen to fulfill a variety of 



ases. 



Methods: 



\ 



pur»ps _ 

• Tl\ef require a minimumxrf statt'time. O . ■ \ - 

^Disadvantages are that the learnerjs in a passive role and that the materials may not be strictly (elevSht to each* " 
chent s counsel.ng needs. Careful selection and the use of follow-up discussions can minimize these disadvantages. 

Use audiotapes, videotapes, and closed.circuit television for microteaching. Have the client give a short presentation 
or participate in role playing. Record th^ segment and replay it as the client, counselor, and other mwbSbMhe 
group watch and/or listen to the recording. • memoereoTtne 

" Conduct a foflow-up discussion in which the counselor and other clients provide feedback. 

Comment: "Mffirdteachingpcah be very effective because the client receives irn^ed^ 

^ behavior and from the discussion that follows. 7^ * ' 

Although 'performing before camera^/ microphone can be threatening and depersonalizing to some clients/these 
feelings can be minimized by preparing the client for the experience of observing him- or herself. While the initial 
cost of such audiovisual materials and equipment ishigh, the cost over time is low because they can he reused ' 



' INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE 

Individual assistance, in ithe form of counseling or other services/also has advantages: 

- • It can be tailored exactly to the client's needs. The content can be individualized on the basis of the client needs 
assessment and services can be rendered when they are most needed. 

" * If" 5 5? W *£! ^^^un^Jp^Wtlohship makes possible ongoing asslssment. The counselor can judge more easily, 
the effect of strategies being used and, the need for alternatives. ' 
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' to I Several individual counseling practices are described below. 
Intervention or Advocacy ¥ 

Abjective: Assist the client who finds hini- or herself in an on-the-job crisis due to job adjustment problems. 



" Comment: 



Methods: 



Sometimes a job adjustment problem results in a crisis— the client is fired, is under threat of being fired, quits, or is 
about to quit-before theicounselor learns about the situationNtfnder these circumstances, the counselor may decide 
to intervene. Intervention is easiest when an ongoing dialogue has been maintained with ^helemployer. 

Talk to the employer and the ctient and determine the nature of the problem and any underlying causes. Decfde on 
the best course of action. For example, courses of action might include the following: 

• Talking ,to the employer on behalf of the client ' 

• Getting the client to stay on the job 

• Counseling this client on copirig with job stresses 

• * Getting the employer to modify a stressful situation 

• Referring;the client for needed outside services 15 



Individual Counseling 



Objective: 



Methods: 



Comment: 



Help the client to deal with adjustment problems on the job and to develop coping skills that will help him or her 
handle future on-the-job problems without assistance. , . 

Provide counseling ona one-to-one basis to help thlclient deal With specific work adjustment problems he or she is 
having. Provide counseling early, at the first sign of ,a potential^ adjustment problem, fn many cases this makes it 
possible to avert a problem rather than to i%medy it. (Itjfiay be too late to solve a problem through counseling after 
a poteritial : problem has escalate<f into an on-the-job claSR:) 

Individual counselingis §xpensive;iri terms of counselor-client ratio. But it is frequently more efficient than group 
^counseling because often4he problem can be identified quickly and resolved. 



Dialogue with Employer ^ 



\ 



Objective: Anticipate potential on-the-job adjustment problems, 

Methods." ^Stay in touch with.clients' employers in order to keep informedabout the clients' job adjustment. Ask specific 
t questions about how hew workers are getting along. When possible adjustmenTproblems are identified offer ■ 
counseling services before problems become critical. 



15 Additional discussion of advocacy is presented in Gordon and Erfurt, Placement and After, o. 119 ff- 





Objective: Enable clients to develop more acceptable work habits and behaviors 



Methods: 



Provide a model, someone who is perceived by the client as being competent and to whom the client can relate. 
Have the model perform a task as the client observes. Then have the client duplicate the task, repeating it until 
successful. Reward correct performance. - ♦ 



Comment^Modeling may be appropriate for such counseling topics as personal work habits, proper use of language and deport- 
ment on thejob, and responses to supervision. It is less appropriate for situational adjustment-problems because ' * 
correctly' modeled behaviors are difficult to transfer from one situatrorrtb another. 

Modeling is also called '^'observation learning," "imitation identification," "social learning/' and "vicarious learning." 
Exploratory Experience or "Shadowing" * 



Objective: 
Methods: 



Help cliefits^develop 3 more realistic view of job situations. 

* * *. » * 

Place the client with a worker on a job 0 in the client's, intended occupational area. Let thexlient observe a typical 
work day and "get a feel for" the work environment. - ■ ' • 

Use shadowing for clients who have been identified during training as having strong potential for problems related to 
job environment, or, who have no experience whatsoever with work environments. 



Programmed 
Objective: 
Methods: 



or Computer Aided Instruction (PI orCAl) 

Provide clients with information on aspects of job adjustment 



Comment: 



Use a P or CAI system to present information on job adjustment topics. In these systems, small increments of * 
material are presented in logical sequence to the learner and a question is asked. If the Earner's response is correct, 
new-mater^ I . 

Prdgrammetlior ^ comjuter aid«J.;?.nst^ction is available inseveral forms: programmed texts, piecemeal program 
materials, teadiihg.machines that accommodate one client at a time, and computer programs that can accommodate 
many:c|!en%at;pnce; : - ; v 



The two mb^co^rnmoh types of prdgrammed instruction are linear and branching, frfthe linear type of PI material 
jl P««ente| mgfa of incrrasing^ijfficulty. The sequencers. the same for all users: 'the material at each levehmust 
be learned before the next leyelWmaterians'presented. , <• 

in the branching type, more than one sequence is possible. Each client follows the sequence determined by his or 
\ t" er r ^?nse?. The learner who gives a correct answer may be "branched" to a deeper exploration of the material 
bepermitted to skip some information, or. be given information on the next topic.- 
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>1 CAI aridjPI techniguesare useful onjy when there is a definite content with "right answers" to be learned. This 
mdY Hi^t : its appls^bility for some areas of job'adjustment counseling: * 

Pt seems more Efficient when specific learning criteria or goals are set Unfortunately setting up 
specific criteria for problems such^as "adjustment to peers and supervision" is a difficult task 
^tbwausfe the criteria are often situf tion-determined. However, when (and if) these criteria are 
: V - specified£|he positive experience with Pf might be indicative of its future usefulness as an inters 
vention ^tegy; 16 1 




i Althou^ initjal cost is very high, PI and CAI systems are inexpensive to us$. 

Objective: Help the cjieritgain s^ws to information related to job adjustment. ^ 

Methods: Provide reading Wiaterials, or lists of such materials, from which the client can learn appropriate behavior patterns. 
• / c Example ^iiclude.We^l|owIi!;g: 

; ^JEWnft0^ : Wdmffi}^s.to Know to Get teidMhai She's Worth (Bantam Books) ' - 

• HpmoiG^ (U.S.' Government Printing Office) 

• -ffoW^^^ (JiWestonWafcft Publishers) \ 



- f . ' » i^ti^iciu'-^ J *- ----- - ~ 



>'$ttBjjw!^^ Office) 

/select i nd wrt ttert ' rrw tAriaf rtrhua rfo >\r rorhmmon^ Ka ei iVa +Wa+_: ' * 




Wa%ri^is:^ in a style to whfch the client does not relate, or that can't be 

^SSWl without^hd going across tdwn to get them are not likely to be effective tools for job fc 

adjustment <»tii^lihg.;' t^^ ; * 



> can't participate in other training. 



;16 
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B ; R : Haccoun ancJ R i E. Ca rripbel l #r Traihihg Methods and Intervention Strategics, p. 30. 





.. ." • \ •' 

Objective: Help the cllent avoid a particular adjustment problem for which a potential has been noted in the client Aid which 
has not been alleviated in other ways. 

Comment: Occasionally an instructor or counselor, by watching a client's behavior in the program/will find an area "of employ- 
ment to which the client is likely to have troubl^ldjusting (for example, personal grooming standards or strict 
regimentation). If the client's attitudes or behaviors cannot be changed sufficiently, or if employments needed 
before change can takfe place, it may 1>e helpful to use selective placement. ' • 

Methods: Refer tfje client to employment situations where the adjustment problem is not likely to arise. Continue to work 
with the client in other ways to alleviate the adjustment problem after placement. 

Referral . t 

» -. 

Objective: Assist the client in obtaining outside assistance with job adjustment problems. v 

Methods: When personal, family, or other non-job-related problems Impede the client's adjustment to wefMt may be ^ ' 
appropriate to refer the client to outside services (for example, child care, legal, or mental bfeith services) for 
assistance with the probleiQ. This practice is described ip Chapter 6. * 
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WhaJ Is Dpne? Career planning and tratningassistance helps clients identify arfd pursue their career goals. The service is 
provided to clients who, after the employment and training program- 

• have not chosen careers, v x * 

• have career and wish to maintain them or progress in them, or 

• have careers and wish to change to other careers. , % 1( ^ 

How Is: It Qpne? There are two aspects of career planning and training assistance: career planning assistance and referral to 
education and ti^ningvprograms. Suggested practices for use in these two areas of assistance are described in this chapter. 

'. • ' - • , ( ' ■ \ 

Career planning Assistance " 

. • , < . * ^ 

Clients who complete emplpy ment and training programs often start iiVentry-level jobs. These jobs seldom offer long-range 
, career opportunities witfiout»further. planning and, possibly; training. The aim of career planning assistance is to help clients^ 
improVe present career paths or choose new ones that fit their skills, interests, and occupationaLaspirations. 

A»istanc^wHN career planning,car\;be seen as a counseling function. Like job adjustment counseling; it can be provided on 
; ^ a grouper individual basis. When it is del^ered in a group setting, each client receives assistance according to his/her individual . 
, ' needs. • • * * 

>; Client Assessment 1 " * ^ 

" r w * " * ' • * ' - " 1 ' " ' ' * ' 

■ Objective: m 0bte|n;infpf9iatipn about the client that will help him/her to make career plans and decisions that will be 
. Ap^nally^tisfying. , • . ; ;/ 

Methods: Rtoj^the,clie^^ relevant facts in his/her training and work history. Look far such information 

• to the Employability Development Plan or other planning records 

V , " V?^<>;k^ja^ abilities, aptitudevlimitations, and so on) * * . * < 

, ' * fiidi&tipns:qf 'jM^^W^lpk^Bmi either rfurhg training or on the job (behavior problems, abawrteeism, ' 
/- ih^erspnajdifficult^ " \ ' \ ^ * ^ p 
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Interview the client to obtain additional information about such factors as the following: 

• Interests - 

9 Tentative short- and Johg-range goals ^ 

• Work-related*attitud*es (e.g., about supervision, coworkers, and following rules) 

• LjRes and dislikes related to work. - v 

t •■ Priorities for work satisfaction and rewards (e.g., earnings, job security, challenge, or interpersonal harmonv) 

• Awareness and sense of reality^abput the world of work ■ '«••.• 

ii *f { . n tO^Ohe^ small gfpup, large jgroup) to gain information about the 

.• Interpersonal skills 1 : - ' • - ' * - * s i. 

• Prefer isnces for leader roles vs. flower 'roles/ \ J • 

* . A ^^. t : ? ttltu « , es toward authority; "peers; persons of different cultural,Tethnic, sex, or age groups; and 
OT.er>jpbVelated areas: * 

• Personality tendencies (e.g., shy, otrtgping, assertive, trusting, guarded) : that may affect-career planning 
Administer assj^mjnt devices, such as the following* to help the client learn more about him/herself: 

• I nter^inyen^ies^nd: checklists 

V rgccuj^^rp^reh^ an^al inventories ' 

• Aptitude ahy achievement tests • s 

^Ms^u\0e0\^ssts ^/ . i - ~ *' S ' 

^fS^"^^ d observation's with the cHent . DiScuss their Implications for career planning. 'For example, if a 
'£!S5.W** ^tisfied with prior career experiences, do the findings indicate what work settings might be more~ 

wtislying?-;!'. . *•* ■• ' ^/V^'*' W?'*.' • " ' *' ' 



Career Information 

Obje^ye: ^^uainfitil^ to hfe/her intei^goals, and potential. ' • f * . 

Methods: information rhateriats for, the dlient\to use in career planning. . Include the 

-ToHowing inform . ' 

•3 Nature^ f / 1 - \ \ - \ 



.:^Ui^f|w^^,, 

?^^^^9pah|ev 



'••;iR^uir«di ^illlf and : ¥ttr ifiutei < manu a I dexterity, good vision, and so on). 
* ♦ /^duea^^hd:^ining!r(Bqu|reme^ (type, content, length, a/id so on) 
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mm*ri ^ >>^n4^4r: * - v^-t- h^^; 
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. Ptherpterequj*$ite^(e,g^ experience, license, certification, union or professional group membership) 

• Equipment used , _ • 
\ • .Degree of supervisory responsibility *. 

• Type of "supervision received 

3/Uhen selecting career information materials, be sure the materials afe- 

• accurate, up-to-date, end thorough; 

• appealing to tfie intended users;. . 

* • usable by the clierits, (check reading l^vel, complexity, and other factors that would affect suitability for 

clients with handicaps); and 

• bias-free, not degrading or excluding any group or casting them in stereotypic roles, V 

Examples of useful printed materials incjude the foltovwg^ 

• Career Index /(Chronicle Guidant^ Publications) * * 

• D(9t!°nary of OccupatLoMlJJthsA U.S. Department^ Labor) — 

• Encyclopedia of Careen and Vocational Guidance (Doubleday and Co,) 

• • Guide 7 for Occupational Exploration (U.S. Department of Labor) 

• Guide to Local Occupational Information (U.S. Department of Labor) 

• New Career Options For Women (Human>Sciences Press) 

• ^Occupational Outlook Handbook «JJS. Depaftment r bf Labor) 

• Commercially published bpbks on specific careers (These often have titles that begin A Career fn..., 
So You Want to Be a . . or similarly, Many'career publications (Jan be found in libraries under "careers" 

^\and w dfew'patior9. w );, >: . % 
Career magazines, such as Career World, Occupational OtMook Quarterly, and others 

Examples pi F audiovisual career materials (films, filmstrips, slide^pe presentations, audiotapes, and videotapes) 
include the following: 1 — % - 

. • Career A wareness: 

• Career Opportunities in Retailing (AIMS Instructional Media Services) (film) 

• Careers; Making 'a:^^(S!ijn^rst'Filmsr{film}f 

• £7&<ro/7^ - 

• Jobs in She City: Cdnstruciidn (Cenfon Corp.): (film), . 

•People^ Broadcasting System) (film) ' 

• 6wt/ C?/p //? ^t/to &iv/ce s (Chrysler CorpTfessette videotape) 
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Methods: 



Gomments: 



Methods: 



Comment: 



Locate current printed and audiovisual career information on specific topics throughrsuch sources as the following: 

• Career Educati on Resource G uide (Ca reer Ed ucation Resources, Michigar^State^University) 

• Counselor's^hiformation ServlcejB^al B'rith Career and Counseling Services) 

• Educationaf Film Locator (R. R. Bowker Co.) ^ . 

• Educators' Guide to Free Films and Educators' Guide to Free Guidance Materials (Educators Progress Service, Inc.) 

• Products Catalog (National Center for Research in Vocational Education* The Ohio State University) 

• Vocational Guidance Quarterly (National Vocational Guidance Association) 

• A Reference List of Audiovisual Materials Produced by the United States Government (General Services 

• Administration) . 

f Training Film Profiles (OlympicWeclia Information) I , ; , 

There is a wealth of career information*available. It is most cost effective to make use of an existing collection-at a 
state library, public library, or even an established career counseling service in another agency with which a cooperative 
relationship can be set up. 

If your follow-through program wH|be setting up its own collection of career materials, the best place to start is 
probably at a library, where you can find catalogs, bibliographies, addresses of publishers, and other sources; Jearn 
about marling lists and sources of free information; and evaluate materiairfor yourself. 

Many audiovisual materials can be bought, rented, or borrowed from libraries or state departments of vocational * 
education; Although buying <audibvisuals (and perhape the equipment to run them} is costly, they can be reused 
indefinto^ . — « ^ 

Videotapes arid audiotapes of interviews with workers can be made by program staff and then kept on fild for use 
in the program. ; , , , \/ 

Conduct lectures^ discussions on career opportuniti^in specific fields^Better yet/have workers from business 
aiijdiWu^ - * f x - 

Amnjijpfo^ Obseryinga 
worker fo^;^ client a realistic "feel" for the work environment. 

.Conduct field trips to businesses arid industries in which clients have an interest. Before the field trip, help the 
.clients develop a list of things to looktfor and questions to ask. 

Field trips are most effective when the clients have first learned something about the business or industry by other 
means. " ; . . * . , * ^ ' 
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0fa$ibn-Makirig instruction 
.Objective: ;Help.clients develop the skiffs they need to make independent decisions about their careers. 

Commertts: Career decision making is basically a problem-solving process. Many clients^fiayT^ to solve problems 

independently because they lack a systematic process for doing so. They My wantto depeficfon the counselor f 
to make deci$ipns for them. A person who is not involved in makin^is/jier own career decisions is not Rkely to 
develop a strong sense of ropnitment to pursuing the outcomes of Ihose'decisions. \ ' > 

^Explain a problerp-sotvlng process, such as that described oh the following pages. Help the client t^ apply the steps 
to his/her own career problem.. Encourage* sense of responsibility fpr^the decisions madeN 7 

c 



Methods; 



1. 



^PROBLEM-SOLVING STEPS • . s ^ 

Definq the problem. This is a matter of stating trw problem clearly and cori&sely. For most clients, the problem is to identify 
a r#ahstiocareer goat and a plan of action to achieve that goal. A realistic goaris-orie that will satisfy the client and that 
is achievable. * 

2. Identify relevant factors. What factors will the client need'to consider in making the decision? These may include such 
factors as the following: * 

• Original goals, as reflected in the Employability Development Plan 

• Beaspns for seeking career change: ' . * / 

• Priorities in relation to job satisfcction / ' 4 ' 
ReVsurces (time and money) available for pursuing goals * 

3. Gather riM^'infyr^&nl. In this step, information from the client assessment andcareer information steps should be used. 
• Other information pyvalsobe needeji-fof ; exahiple,.pn a specificjareer or training program, on financial assistance, or on 

; > employment putlook -jii^JpcaUi^^'^ rr ^-- ."- "' - , r 

4. ExaminSpopibto^ about theproblem, he/she will be thinking about possible 

— ^ , HS9^!^^P , ?:M tn,8 gradMallY/as-tffey get the information^ as a separate step. It is a matter of integrating V 
"W 'y^-f^^P^m^^^ For a client who has very little idea pf what he/she wants to do, it can be a complex 

, P\W&&£t F P r F>ose vvho have directions i^ mind and simply want to refine fNfatt may be fairly simple. 

5 * ^^ t^^^ , H t ' 0n ' "^is **P blHe^come of ttre thinking tfiit went>on ifi step 4. Ideally, the solution should be 

- , . a set pf shcrt T and long-range goals that are achievable and that wiH take the client where he/she wants to go. It is important 
' , to encourage thetlient to set goals in such a way* that- he/she keeps options open; That is, short-range goals should be steps' 



that can lead in more than one direction. This makes it possible for the client to change plans later' without having wasted 
much time, effort, c^money^. „» a - 



£ ^ te the S0, MP°P' Tn,s ste P ma V simply be a matter of reviewing the plans and expected outcomes in regard to needs 
and wants, resourcesand other factors.. Whenever possible, one of the best ways to test out a solution is to use a practice" 
sitoation. kitemships, part-time jobs', volunteer work, visits to business or industry, and similar experiences can allow the 
client to tfypn some aspects of the planned career. However, many clients do not have the luxury of time or money with 
which to experiment. The most practical method in some cases is just to begin the education or training and be alert to- 

2ES r ? n,t i'^S!W?? ab0Ut the dareer area - For exam P |e ' *e client may come into contact with workers (perhaps 
itistructors)J^rpWwho^;they can learn more about d ay-to-day aspecteoUhe job. 



raAre action. A plamjs^f little use .until it is put into effect. The first step may be to enroll in a prograrh. Or there may be 
intermediate steps, such as improving basioskills.in order to qualify for enrollment,«getting a part-time job in order to be 
*I?3°„ aff0 ™ tt ? ,n '?9' <* other ste P s - Very often, your help with the first action step vflU enable the client to "get the ball 
rolhng so that he/she can'keep it going. • , * ... 



Career Panning Counseling * *.♦*;•. ' * \ 

Objective: Help the client develop and accept ? self-directed career identity. ' 

Comments: A client who returns to the program because of dissatisfaction with present or past jobs may ndttiave a sense of 
. comjol ^future career directions, la addition to career 'information and decisionmaking skills, the clienrmay 
need to. deyelop a broader sense of "career":' not just a series of jobs, b^apath leading somewhere/which he/she 
7 ra^coosc'PUf'y dirett Thecounselor may need to help the client take charge of his/her career by helping the client 
,™ t° develop confidence in his/her canity to make decfsions and commitments and follow through on them. 

Methods: - Career fanning couhseling.may be quite similar to job,edfustment counseling (see Chapter 4). Guidance should be 
proyided individually, in response to identified needs. Some group guidance activities may also contribute to the 
development of career identity., *» . ; „ . . 1 . • . 

Referral to Communis , : + • •* r 

Career Planning Assistance . . ^ ~ • 



Objective: 



Methods: 



Help clients obtain additional career planning assistants when their needs cannot be met fully by the follow-throuqft 
program. - . , • t , 

Refer clients to community services that provide career planning assistance. Although thiswill vary among 
communities^such services are typically offered by, the following soorces: 



Mm?:?- \ 



• Four-year colleges and universities . 

• 1 Gommunijy and junior colleges and technical sphools 

• Private ytilips and agencies (e.g., religious groups, support groups for women and other minorities, and 
private counseling services) t " *■ ■ 

^ • Government agencijg v , uW 

• Adult education p^rams ' 

• Company personnel* offices 

Locate additional sources of assistance through such resources as the following: 

• The National Center for Educational Brokering, 405 Oak Street, Syracuse, New York 13203 
(This center publishes a national directory of career planning services.) 

• Locally compiled directories of services 

• Stata'departments of guidan^fe , ' % 



-V ^RE FERRA L TO EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The purpose of referral is to linkclien^s With programs that can help tfjem achieve their career goals. For a client who has 
received career planning! assistance in the follow-through program, this is a natural outgrowth-the action step-of the career 
decisionmaking process. A client who comes to the program with a career ,goal already set may not need career planning 
assistance. But he/she may need some of the information, he/she wouldiiave gotten in that process. This can easily be incorporated 
into the referral process. 

Matching Education /Training Needs . . <T. 

with Available Programs ^ * . ^ 

Objective: Prepare the clientto select an education or training program through which he/she can pursue short- or long-ran^e 
career goals. ' 7 



Methods: 



Af ! e f *? c,i?nt has dec 'ded upon a career goal, assist the client in identifying short- and long-term education and 
training-needs to pursue those goals. (A client who has received career planning assistance in the program may well 
have completed this step in developing a career plan.f" 

Identify organizations and institutions that offer the needed education or training, such as the following: 
Private schools 



• Area vocational-technical schools 
Technical institutes . . 

• Business and trade schools 
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• .Community collages 

• 'Four^year colleges and universities 



, Job Corps, gnd others] 



^ Apprehtl^hip pr^r<ams 



ic schools 



^Military services^ 



ers 



ies, such as telephone directories and newspapers. 
Use national directories and guides, such as the following, to identify programs in the area^f the client's needs, 

• >4/9i^/ica/t, S^dp/i 0//vcft>rK (Croner Publications,' I nc^ A * 

• Barron's Gufdeio^Two^r Cblfeges (College Division, Barron's Educational Series, Inc.) 

• ttmnjiuni^ College Directory (American Association of Community and Junior Colleges) 



• 'Dinctoiy of P^sU^ndaiy Schools with Occupational Programs (National Center for Educational Statistics) 

• ^ejoy's Career and Vjicmional School Guide (Simon and Schuster) 

Help thefcfient obtain catalogs, pamphlets,*and brochures about programs' that are of interest. Information should 
include the following: . . • - 

Entrance requirements (tests, prerequisites, minimum grade point average, previous training, and so on) 

• Trainjng^ and related costs (lab fees, boqlp, arid so on) 

•' 4^^P^PS^^fi (loans, work-study arrangements, grants; and scholarships) 

• Course --requirement^ 
.♦.Gale^ y 

• Schedule of classes '* 



^•UR W interoiejy with .an adriiissipns counselor, if necessary; for the client to obtain additional information. 

f&ISr^!^^ bf sute the clienxxrnderstands the information 

and that he/she can apply itto his/her q^careeV plans! ; ; 

^^l^^^W^I available inthe-chosen field tfor example, apprenticeship, vocational school, 
and community college), assist the client in reviewing and comparing the different programs. Review prerequisites, ' 
content; training time, type Bf ihstrudtion, training outcomes,, cost,. and other factors to determine the type of 
training itfiat best meets-career gcals^aTndividual needs. ' , 
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Linkage With Education/Training Programs 
Objective: Establish contact between the program and the client to. help clients in program selection. 



^ethods: 



Invite education/training representatives to visit your program and explain thfitr offerings, services, procedures, 
and other aspect^of their programs. (This may ba.most appropriate when more than one client has an interest in a 
particular institution.) ' ■ , 

Encourage or arranged or clients to visit training or education programs to get a firsthand look at what they have to 
offer. Help clients findfout about group or individual tours and consultations:. 

Enlist the hplp of a former client who is enrolled in the program Arrange for the student to show the client around 
and discuss his/her dWn experiences in the education/training program. ' * 




Enrollment Assistants 



Objective: 
Methods: 



Comments: 



Help the client enroll in a program that will help him/her achieve identified career goals. 4 

Assist the client, as necessa^, in completing enrollment procedures. This^may involve Sny or all of the followinq 
kinds of activities: • 

• * Contact the admissions staff of the program. ■ * 

• Determineprocedures for application for enrollment. 

• Set up an admissions interview for the client * °; ' 

• Assist the client with filling out applications and completing other enrdllment procedures (scheduling tests 
obtaining records, and soon)., • 

• Put the client in touch With a counselor or advisor in the education/tfaining program to be sure the client 
receives any help he/she will need with selecting and scheduling classes, combining class schedules with 
Employment, and soonff \ 

• Help the client solve related problems that might hinder^ucceSs in the program (fpr example, a need' for 
financial assistance, child care,. transportation to andjrom classes or training site, or help with other 
arrangements). Iirmany cases; referral to Outside sbluf^of a^is^nce will be appropriate tseeOi~apt*r 6). 

While clients should be encouraged to take responsibility for their own career plans and to carry out these tasks on 
their own, some clients need help getting over the initial barriers. If it appears that assistance at this point will ' 
contribute to the client's self-confidence and sense of independence ii) the long run, then it is wise to give that 
assistance. 
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«,ith 2J?i?h c ' t0 s "PP ort , serv,ces 18 Prided to clients who need help with personal problems that may interfere 

• jESSSiE^^ ? xam Pj e ' r bl l?*' eCOn ° mic needs ' and lack of child transportation rqay affec a 

. chent s potentta career success. Many such problems are outside the scope of a follow-through program But for the oraaram 
.genuinely to "follow through" with a client, these problems must be addressed/ . P 9 

How Is It Done? The follow-throUgh staff can assist clients by helping them- '~~ 

• to identify personal problems that may affect their ability to succeed in training or on the job 

• to locate sources of assistance, and ' * 
■ • to get in touch with those sources in order to obtain the help they need. 

Suggested practices for referring.clients to'support services are described'in this chapter. 



IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS AND SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 



Problem Identification 

Y Ofrlta Help probiema tnatmay affactauccea on «he job or in training and «o understand 

* + 

Methods: D«^ndivldu.l or group counseling, be alert for signs of outside problems that could hamper job success. For 

famflunr absenteeism, signs of chemical abuse„unstabie emotional behavior, or comments abou child care or other 
f a »rf|y problems may indicate underlying problems. 



Discuss with the elient'the nature and extent of the problem and its potential effect on employment. 

. Comments; Many different kinds of problems.can affect clients' success on the job or in training. The following are examples 
of areas in which you miflht identify problems: •""owing are examples 

•Child care 

• Chemical abuse 

w * Physical and sensory handicaps « • I , * 

• Mental heafth-.arid retardation . ' , 

• Physical health 

•, Transportation ' ** v 

• Legaltproblems 




• f 58BP^ P'**' 6 " 1 * nefed for budget counseling, financial assistance, housing, emergency assistance, 
- fdoa, clothing ; ( . 

• Minority/ethniQ group status : * fc , s " 

• Prison record * . ] 

• Basic skills acquisition t . ' 
* • Family interaction # 

4 Jk Miscellaneous personal problems 

personal and (dpmestiaprofailems can be a very sensitive area for many clients. The more personal the problem the 
less inclined the client may be to acknowledge or talk about it Extreme care must be used in bringing up such' 
# problems, it is important that any discussion center on how the problem may affect employment and career success. 



Identification of Sources of Assistance 
Objective: 
MetKbds: 



Locfte resource in the community that can help fie client with specific problems. 

Use a locil community servicesdirectory, if available, to identify agencies that can help with specific problems. 
Use the Yellow Pages of the telephone directory to identify additional local resources. Many can be found under 
Social Serytee Organizations" or "Human Services Organizations." Some are also listed under specific problem 
areas-far example, "Drug Abuse and Addiction," "Alcoholism/' and "Day Nurseries and Child Care." 
Contact such sources as the following to learn more about services in your local area: 17 * 

• tonirhunity action agencies * : , • 
(These may jnclude grbups ? focusingqn clientele identif ied by race", ethnicity, or other characteristics; multi- 
purpose^.ahti50vertyiagencies, development corporations, arid cooperatives; and private groups focusing on 
Problems of the disadvantaged. Examples include^bah Ueague, NAACP, Service Employment Redevelopment 

, (SER),-Natibriaf Urban Indian Council, Council of Senior Citizens, National Displaced Homemaker Alliance 
• Economic Opportunity ^Commissions, and many others.) I ' 

Community information reference services „ \ J 

Chamber pfcommerce * / 

Employment Service offices , 
Urirted Way ' . , 

Religfous gt-pups * ' ' 

* State, county, andcfaYtiepartmentyT?f1realthi edu c ation, welfare, an d ot hers T 

• !Small,'Business Administration - t 

* Office of CiviirRights 



Fornriore information on community-based organizations, see Lucille Campbelf-Thrane and Jessica Jo > Jahnke, Building Partnerships CBOs 

LqTA . . . VOC Ed. t r ' 
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• State sex equity coordinator "v?^ 

• American Red Cross .? ' 

• Rehabilitation Services, offices * 

• Veterans Administration 

• YMCA and YWCA 

• Administration on Aging / \ f 
Obtain information about each source of assistance, including the'following: 

— • Name, address, telephone number, and contact person — 
Toll-free numbers, after-hours numbers, and hotlines - ' fL ' 

Services provided • / 

Clientele served and eligibility requirements ^ 
Hours of service, access procedures, and emergency procedures 
Cost of services, if any ' . \ '* . . * 

Set up a filing system for information oh sources of assistance. Organize the information so that it can be retrieved 
by agency name or by type'of services provided. Keep all information on file and update it regularly. Include infor- 
mation on referrals made to each organization and outcomes of those referrals. 

Comments: The following are examples of the kinds of organizations that may be available locally. This list is not intended \p 
be complete. Rather, it may give you ideas about-the kinds of groups to contact regarding problems in the various 
arenas. Each community is different Yours may j$ot have all of these services, and it is likely to have others not 
listed here. - . $p 



Problem Areas 
Child Care 



Chemical Abuse 



Potential Sources of Assistance 



Community action agencies » 
Churches, synagogues/and other religious organizations 

Daycare centers, nurseriias, and preschools listed in the Yellow Pages ("Day Nurseries and Child Care") 

Alcoholics Anonymous, Al-Anon, and Af-a-Teen * . . # & . 

Clinics arid mental health centers 

local treatment centers, crisis centers, and cqynseling programs listed in the Yellow Pages ("Drug Abuse 
and Addiction-Information and Treatment" and "Alcoholism information and Treatment") 



-fco cal ho s p ita l t r eat men t p r og ra ms 



• Salvation Army 

• Employer support groups 



Prob lem Areas 

Sensory 
Handicaps 18 



Potential Sources of Assistance 



Mental Health . 
and Retardation 



. Physical Health 



State Rehabili tation Se fvices-Commissior^or-Department f 
Organizations listed In the Yellow Pages ("Rehabilitation Services") 
American Council of the Blind, Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and other groups that work 
with the visually impaired \ * 
National Association of the Deaf and other groups that work with the hearing-impaired 
Neighborhood health ^enters ^ 
State department or division of crippled children's services 

Easter Seal Society and organizations that deal with specific disabilities (see below under Physfcal Health) 
Governor's Committee on Employment the Handicapped 
Gdodwill Industries ft 1 

Veterans Administration * * 

Community mental health centers . 
Organizations listed ;m the Yellow Pages ("Mental Health Services") 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

Association for the Developmental^ Disabled « 
Council idr Retarded Citizens 

programs and hotlines for counseling, suicide prevention, and other crisis intervention listed in 
0he Yellow Pages ("Crisis. Intervention Service") - « 

^State and county departments or divisions of mental health, mental retardation, and special education *' 
Counseling programs sponsoretj by religious groups, private organizations Jnd others * 

Goodwill Industries * * 

» < *«* , , *♦ - 

,•.*** * 

Neighborhood health centers, clinics, and nursing services ■*''•>* 

State andcounty departments of public health. 

Hospitals 

United Way ,' * ■ " >. 

Organizations for specific conditions and diseases, such as Cerebral Palsy Association, Cystic Fibrosis 
Research Foundation, Diabetes Association, Epilepsy Association, American Heart Association, Kidney 
Foundation, Arthritis Foundation,, Muscular Dystrophy Association/ Multiple Sclerosis Society and * 
others • 4 « 



£ 0 ^ dIti °3g' i " forl ™ t '?" about assisting handicapped clients through community involvement, see Lorella A. McKlpney et al.. The Extending 

^Zi^Z^SL VOCat ? "* ^T'r t0 W ° r h Th f S6ries of sevein d «^"ts,Jn pr'ogress, will include LllcatUi s™. SSS? ' 
. community support persons, employers, school personnel, handicapped persons, and their family and friends, y 
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Problem Areas 
Transportation 



Legal Problems 



Economic 
Problems 



* Minority Group 
Status 



Potential Sources of Assistance 

Metropolitan car pooling systems, if available 
Bus companies and transit authorities (for schedules and routes) 
State Rehabilitation Services (for handicapped clients) 

Ride programs of individual employers and training programs and ride ads posted at companies and 
schools 

Legal Aid, legal rights services, and legal clinics 
Bar Association 

Law schools ^ 
City prosecuter office 
Court of Common Pleas 
Municipal Court 

- w 

Community action agencies 
Consumer credit counseling services 

Salvation Army ^ • s ^ ' ^7 * . * 

Volunteers of America *~ r 

Welfare Departments (city, county, and state) 
United Way - 

Small Business Administration 
Utility companies 

Local housing authority and'homestead departments 
American Red Cross 
Food banks and community pantries 

Religious groups and local charities with food and clothing programs * ° 

Community actfon agencies 
NAACP and Urban League 
LaRaza Unida 

Service Employment Redevelopment (SER), Jobs forProgress (primarily for Hispanics) \ 
Native American Indian Centers 

National Organization for Women and other women's support groups " 
National Displaced Homemaker Alliance 
Council of Senior Citizens 
Administration on Aging 
Migration and resettlement services 
Refugee resettlement services 
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Problem Areas 
ExOffenders 



Basic Skills 



Family Interaction 
and Miscellaneous 
Personal Problems 



Potential Sources of Assistance 

• * •i 3 

• Halfway houses and other programs for ex-offenders 

(listed in the Yellow Pages under%"Social Service Organizations") 

• YMCA and YWCA 

• United Way 



Adult basic education programs 
Basic Skills Unlimited ^wHrirfrtlar programs 
SER-AJobsrfjpr Progress programs 
English as a Second Language programs 
Literacy Council 



• ComrriunitY mental health centers 

• Interfaith counseling services and programs sponsored by individual religious groups 

• Youth organizations and centers. ' 

• Big Brother/Big Sister 

•/faffitfy^qnseling services listed-in the Yellow Pag* ("Marriage and Family Counselors") 
, • O.ocal hotlines and crisis services listed in the Yellow Pages ("Crisis Intervention Service") 
«* United Way 

• Community groups focusing on particular domestic/personal problems, Such as Parents Without 
Partners, childbirth education organizations, League Against Child Abuse, Planned Parenthood 
County Children's Services, and Gamblers' Anonymous. 



■REFERRAL 

. . - • . I 

Making the Referraf v 

Objective: * Help the client obtain assistance from outsrde resources. 



Methods: Assist the client, as necessary, in getting help from identified sources of assistance* This may include any or all of 
the following kinds of activities: 



• Inform the client of available services 



?lp from identified 
-location, contact 



person, access procedures, and so on. 



• Contact the helping agency and set up an appointment for the client or arrange for them to contact 
9 ?T the client. 



• Follow up on the referrafby contacting the client and/or the helping agency to learn whether the client is 
receiving the needed assistance. % ■ ■ 
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; Comments: Clients should be encouraged-to take as much responsibility as possible for following through on referrals The 
- degree to which the counselor takes part in this process is a matter of professional judgment and should be based 
on the individual case. * 
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